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Agnosticism. 





WE are all familiar with the term “ Agnosticism,” and recognize 
the attitude of mind which it denotes as the most formidable 
antagonist of Christianity at the present day. It must therefore 
seriously claim the attention of all who would not only preserve 
the treasure of their own souls unimpaired, but likewise render 
assistance to the multitude of their fellows, within and without 
the Church, who, as‘one of these latter not long ago expressed 
it to me, are suffering from the sickness of bewildered faith. 

But, frequently as the term is employed, it is very doubtful 
whether the great majority of those who use it to describe even 
their own position, attribute to it its proper and legitimate 
sense, and accordingly in order to discuss the question, it 
behoves us first to make sure what it is that we are talking 
about 

There can, I think, be little doubt that very many of those 
who style themselves “Agnostics” signify that they are 
atheists, that they deny the existence of God, believing it to 
have been disproved by the discoveries of modern science, 
which, in the words of M. Caro, conducts God with honour to 
its frontiers, thanking Him for His provisional services, which 
it finds no longer required. This creed is often called 
“ Agnosticism,” but it is not that to which the title should 
be applied. 

The genuine agnostic, as his creed is described by such 
authorities as Professor Huxley, who gave it its name, and Sir 
Leslie Stephen, indulges in no dogmatic denials, which he holds 
to be as irrational as dogmatic assertions. He will not say 
that there is no God, that man has not an immortal soul, that 
there is no eternal future in store for him of weal or woe, accord- 
ing to the manner of his life. What our agnostic does maintain 
is that in regard of all such matters we can now nothing, 
and that it is therefore mere idle waste of time and trouble to 
concern ourselves about them. His principle is that we can 
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obtain true knowledge only by means of sensible experience, 
that is to say, only by means of such observations and experi- 
ments as fall within the province of science; and since sucha 
mode of research can obviously teach us nothing about the 
beliefs and hopes of religion, he concludes that we know 
nothing, nor ever can know, or even conceive the possibility 
of knowing, anything concerning these.!. Accordingly, Professor 
Huxley lays it down that to occupy ourselves with such matters 
is as futile a proceeding as to inquire what are the politics of 
the inhabitants of, the moon.? 

It is thus clear that very different meanings are attached 
to the term “Agnosticism,” while it is no less obvious that 
they are equally destructive of Christianity, and even of 
religion in any intelligible sense of the word. If we can know 
nothing of the existence of God and our relations towards Him, 
He is non-existent, so far as we are concerned, as is a rainbow 
for the blind; and as reasonable men we shall be forced to 
adopt Professor Huxley’s advice, and dismiss entirely from our 
mind all such inquiries, by means of which we can no more 
accomplish anything than a squirrel can travel back to his 
native wood by revolving in his cage. 

It is to the consideration of agnosticism in its proper or 
genuine sense that I shall confine my observations; not only 
because this appears to be the only legitimate mode of treating 
the subject, but, even more, because in this guise it is un- 
doubtedly most dangerous. That science has discovered any- 
thing which disproves the fundamental ideas of religion, is an 
assertion that cannot seriously be made, and in consequence, 
as Sir Leslie Stephen allows,> Dogmatic Atheism is, to say the 
least, a rare phase of opinion,—rare we should add amongst 
real students, though sadly too common amongst the less 
educated masses, who pin their faith to the confident but un- 
scientific teaching of such writers as Professor Haeckel. 

Genuine agnosticism, on the other hand, bases itself upon 
a principle which .undoubtedly contains truth,—and, as we 
all know, a half-truth is the most dangerous of errors. The 
human intellect, it rightly declares, is limited. There are 
boundaries which it is wholly unable to overstep, and it is our 
duty as honest men frankly to recognize our limitations, and 


1 Professor Ray Lankester, in the 7imes, May 19, 1903. 
2 Lay Sermons (** The Physical Basis of Life”). 
3 An Agnostic’s Apology. 
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not to dream dreams as to what there is beyond the frontier 
at which we are forced to stop, and then to persuade ourselves 
and others that these dreams are realities. 

So far, it is evident, the agnostic is right. No doubt our 
intellect is limited,—very limited. No doubt also it is our 
duty to confess as much, and not to pretend to knowledge 
which we do not, and cannot, possess. We part company with 
him when he goes on to make the assumption, already noticed, 
that in one way only can we arrive at a knowledge of truth, 
namely by the empirical method of observation and experiment. 
Whatever transcends the narrow limits of experience, and is 
thus “metempirical,” says Sir Leslie Stephen, is forbidden 
ground for the intellect, which is there deprived of the very 
breath of its life, and becomes as impotent as our lungs, or the 
wings of a bird, would be beyond the confines of the atmosphere. 
But, necessarily, theology, in any sense, professes to exist in 
this impossible sphere, and therefore, in his view, it is plainly an 
imposture. Not only, he continues, are we incapable of knowing 
all about God, or of fully comprehending His nature and 
attributes, but we cannot know azything about Him, not even 
that He exists, for His existence cannot be demonstrated by 
observation and experiment. 

Such is the position which the agnostic represents as being 
the only reasonable one, and we reply that not only is it 
altogether unreasonable, but that if we adopt it we must 
renounce all knowledge, not only concerning God and the truths 
of religion, but of much else of which no man doubts, and even 
concerning the truths of science herself. 

For it is a patent fact that in no single branch of 
inquiry can the mind stop where observation and experi- 
ment cease to be available; and, were it to stop there, 
it would inevitably deprive what observation and experiment 
have taught it of all possible significance. Take, for example, 
the province of Physics. This deals with two factors, Matter 
and Force. What do we know, scientifically, about them? 
Of Matter, which we can observe, and on which we can 
experiment, we know a little, a very little, and every fresh 
discovery does but make it more obvious how little this is. 
But Force! As to what it is, science knows just nothing at 
all. We see its results, or at least phenomena which we are 
forced to ascribe to its action, on the principle that every effect 
must havea cause. But the nature of that cause is absolutely 
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dark, for we cannot get at it to observe or try our experiments. 
We know, for instance, that stones dropped from the hand fall 
to earth, and we say that this is due to the attraction of 
gravitation. In reality we know no more, from mere observation, 
apart from inference, than that these stones behave as if there 
were such an attraction ; and when we try to pass further, and 
imagine what this attraction may be, we speedily discover so 
many perplexities that Sir John Herschel called it the “ mystery 
of mysteries.” Asa well-known man of science has lately put 
the matter :? 


Physics knows nothing of force as an efficient cause of the 
accelerations with which it deals. The planets are in motion round 
the sun; the molecules of crystals move in an orderly fashion. What 
makes either planet or molecule move we simply do not know, as 
men of science. Under assignable conditions, they do move, and 
there’s an end on’t—for science. 


But because she is thus utterly ignorant of the nature of 
Force, which lies beyond the limits of observation and experi- 
ment, does science declare her inability to be certain even of 
its existence? To do so would be to stultify herself and reduce 
all her domain to hopeless chaos. She could not predict, as 
do our almanack-makers, the course of the earth and the other 
planets during the coming year, did she not unhesitatingly 
assume that gravitation, however incomprehensible to her, will 
continue to act and to hold these bodies in their several paths 
round the sun; for were this to cease, they would fly off into 
space. Similarly, multiform as are the uses to which we 
have learnt to put electricity, no man has the faintest idea what 
electricity is; and, in the words of the writer I have just quoted, 
“ Biology knows nothing of vital force as an efficient cause of 
the phenomenon with which it deals.” 

There are other instances in which science is powerless, not 
only to pass beyond phenomena to that, which though itself 
imperceptible, is implied by them, but even, by any method of 
her own, to verify the phenomena themselves. Such is the case 
when they are phenomena, not of matter, but of mind. This is 
manifest in regard of zsthetic. What test can science apply to 
distinguish between the poetic excellence of the //iad or Hamlet, 
and that of the rhymesters who supply our music halls; or 
between a picture by Turner and the sign of a public-house? 


1 Principal Lloyd Morgan in the 77vidune, February 10, 1906. 
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Yet have we any doubt whatever that there is all the difference 
in the world? Weare more certain of this than that the earth 
goes round the sun. 

Still more imperiously does this truth force itself upon us in 
regard of the moral law. Whatever may be their systems and 
professions all men are forced practically to agree that some 
things are good and others bad ; some lines of conduct right 
and others wrong ; and that no power on earth can change their 
character, so as to make benevolence, generosity, and truth- 
fulness evil, and exalt cruelty, selfishness, and fraud in their 
place. As Mr. Balfour says :' 


The two subjects on which professors of every creed, theological 
and anti-theological, seem least anxious to differ, are the general 
substance of the Moral Law, and the character of the sentiments with 
which it should be regarded. That it is worthy of all reverence ; that 
it demands our ungrudging submission ; and that we owe it not merely 
obedience, but love—these are commonplaces which the preachers 
of all schools vie with each other in proclaiming. 


Here, then, is something in regard of which by the common 
consent of mankind, we have arrived at certitude, towards which 
science can by no possibility contribute anything. She can no 
more discriminate between good and evil than between beauty 
and ugliness, nor can she offer any explanation as to why it 
should be man’s duty to reverse the conduct of what many, 
professing to speak in her name, represent to us as our 
evolutionary ancestors. It is not science but conscience that 
witnesses to the law, and conscience is nowise “scientific,” for it 
refuses to argue, and appeals only to its own evidence in issuing 
its peremptory prohibitions or commands. Nevertheless, the 
most typical agnostics have no hesitation in accepting with 
fullest assent what comes to them in this non-scientific or 
“metempirical” manner. Professor Huxley, for example, tells 
us that :* 

We live in a world which is full of misery and ignorance, and the 
plain duty of each and all of us is to try to make the little corner he 
can influence somewhat less miserable and somewhat less ignorant than 
it was before he entered it. 

But how is any such duty made “plain” to us? Most 
assuredly, not by any method of scientific observation and 


1 Foundations of Belief (Eighth Edition), p. 13. 
* Hume, English Men of Letters, p. 58. 
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experiment. Agnostic science tells us that man has been 
evolved through the survival of the fittest, in the struggle for 
existence, and that the quality which enabled his progenitors to 
survive, was their utter disregard for others, whom they 
ruthlessly stamped out whenever they stood in their own way. 
Whence came the total change of principle when man appeared 
upon the scene?—for how great is the change some of the 
ultra-partisans of the new school demonstrate by rushing into 
extravagance in the opposite direction, and declaring that our 
duty is to forget ourselves altogether, and think only of the good 
of others. Nay, it has even been maintained, not only that the 
claims of patriotism must vanish, as tinged with selfishness, 
giving place to world-citizenship, but that should we in the 
future establish relations with the inhabitants of other planets, 
“Our altruism must widen its embrace beyond the limits of the 
human family.” It is quite evident that, however constantly 
they may have the name of science on their lips, it is not through 
her that men arrive at such conclusions. 

We may obviously go further, and ask how the fundamental 
principle of agnosticism itself can be warranted by science. 
That principle, as we have already heard it, is that only by 
means of observation and experiment can any real knowledge 
be acquired. 

But how can observation and experiment establish such a 
principle? How can positive means of acquiring knowledge 
establish the negative conclusion that no other means of 
acquiring knowledge are possible? To say this would be like 
saying that the sense of touch can avail, not only to demonstrate 
the reality of objects within its reach, but moreover to prove the 
non-reality of those which we cannot feel but only see. How 
can observation and experiment demonstrate anything either 
for or against the pretensions of other means for obtaining 
knowledge, which they are, confessedly, as powerless to examine 
as are our most sensitive nerves to verify the existence of the 
luminiferous ether ? 

Thus, in laying down his first principle of argumentation, 
the agnostic contradicts it, by accepting it as true, in the very 
same breath in which he declares that he can have no sufficient 


warrant of its truth. 
Here in fact we encounter another example of the fatal 
defect which attaches to any purely negative system. As every 
1 Saleeby, Zhe Cycle of Life according to Modern Science, p. 3. 
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tyro in logic has learnt, the man who declares that we can be 
sure of nothing, refutes his own assertion by being sure that we 
cannot be sure; he who asserts that no man can ever tell the 
truth, necessarily would have it understood that he himself is 
telling the truth in making such a statement. And similarly, 
if in a somewhat less flagrant degree, do our agnostics. They 
desire to exclude sources of knowledge, the elimination of which 
would at once introduce intellectual vacuum, and make it 
impossible for us to know more of the universe or of ourselves 
than do the beasts of the field, which have senses as good as 
ours, or better, but have not mind. And so impossible is the 
position thus created, that the agnostic never thinks of applying 
his own principles save in the one instance of religion, and it 
is, indeed, abundantly evident that they were never seriously 
meant to be applied to anything else. 

Can it be said, therefore, that as concerns religion the 
agnostic principle assumes a different character, and can claim 
a validity which it obviously lacks in other fields of knowledge? 
This is, no doubt, the assumption at the back of the agnostic 
mind, an assumption which in effect prejudges the whole 
question. But how can it be said that the processes of 
reasoning upon which believers rely are alien in their nature 
from those which are recognized as sound and legitimate in 
other branches of inquiry? As we have seen, in physics 
we accept the existence and efficiency of forces altogether 
inscrutable to us, because of phenomena which we cannot 
attempt to explain without assuming their existence. In 
zsthetics and ethics we ground all our philosophy upon 
phenomena which are utterly beyond the reach of observation 
and experiment, but to which we nevertheless assent with 
absolute certitude. 

In exactly the same manner does the Natural Theologian 
argue from Nature to Nature’s God. As it has been excellently 
expressed by a recent writer :? 


Taking the three factors of the universe—matter, force, and mind 
—we find this state of things. The “ philosophers” see as much as 
they want to see, and no more. These three mysterious entities lie 
equally behind the veil, are equally ‘“ metaphysical conceptions.” 
Natural phenomena bear witness to the existence of all three in 
exactly the same way, viz., by special characteristics from which we 
necessarily infer the existence of each. From the reality of these 


1 Gayner, 7he New Materialism, p. 14. 
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phenomena, we infer a real basis, ma¢er ; from their actual occurrence, 
we infer an agent or power at work, force; from their orderly character 
we infer a controlling and guiding influence, mind. Why are two of 
these inferences valid, although they point to things “ behind the veil,” 
and the third is to be regarded as invalid, decause it too points to 
something behind the veil? If we are able to read the existence of 
two of these things in their effects, why not of the third as well? The 
evidence is as plain in one case as another. . 


It is not easy to understand how such a line of argument 
can be condemned as unscientific and illegitimate, unless we 
are prepared similarly to treat those which science herself 
constantly employs. Nor does the fact of harmonious order, so 
strikingly evident in nature, stand alone as furnishing the basis 
of inference. To many minds the phenomena of the moral law 
will appeal even more forcibly. As we have seen, there is 
undeniably a practically universal consensus amongst mankind 
that what we style virtues are good, and what we style vices are 
evil :—that it is our duty to practise the one, and eschew the 
other ;—that it is no human enactment that has invested them 
with their respective characters, or imposed obligations in 
respect of them,—and that no human power, no decree of 
kings or parliaments, could alter that character; or dispense 
from that obligation. Here is a phenomenon which like other 
phenomena postulates a cause, and despite the mists of words 
with which some philosophies would endeavour to bridge the 
gulf, but one intelligible explanation has ever been discovered, 
namely that of theism. According to this, it is the Eternal, 
self-existent, First Cause,—God,—who, making man to His own 
image and likeness, implanted in his soul that conscience which 
is, as has been said, the monitor from whose judgment there is 
no appeal, and whose office it is to convey to us the will of our 
Creator. 


Such are in brief some of the lines of argument by which 
we are led to these conclusions to which, as the agnostic declares, 
no process of reasoning can possibly lead us. I do not cite 
them for the purpose of directly discussing the great question 
with which they deal, but only as enabling to judge of their 
character, and that of the agnostic assumption which seeks to 
put them out of court, and to deny the possibility of arriving 
at the knowledge of truth by their means. And | would ask 
all sensible men whether in thus reasoning we do not follow the 
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very method according to which science herself teaches us to 
argue. 

One more observation before I conclude what I have to say 
regarding this aspect of my subject. The question we have in 
hand is one that requires to be treated by logic, not by quoting 
the authority of names, however great. But of authority 
something requires to be said, for nothing probably does so 
much to make agnosticism popular, as the idea, sedulously 
fostered by many of its exponents, that all scientific men are 
necessarily its votaries. But this is a most monstrous and 
groundless assumption, as a very slight examination is sufficient 
to show. Whereas, agnosticism, as Sir Leslie Stephen tells us, 
declares any knowledge regarding God to be absolutely 
impossible for us, such eminent men of science as Professors 
Stewart and Tait tell us,’ on the contrary, that the existence of 
a Deity who is the Creator and upholder of all things is for 
them “absolutely self-evident.” Lord Kelvin not long ago’ 
declared that “science positively affirms creative and directive 
power, which she compels us to accept as an article of belief.” 
In the same manner, thirty-two years earlier, he had told the 
British Association in his presidential address,’ that “over- 
powering proofs of intelligence and benevolent design lie around 
us: showing to us through nature the influence of a free-will, and 
teaching us that all living beings depend upon one ever-acting 
Creator and Ruler.” So, another president, Sir William 
Siemens, told the same body * that “all knowledge must lead up 
to one great result, that of an intelligent recognition of the 
Creator through His works.” It would be easy to multiply 
similar testimonies, but I will content myself with naming some 
of those who might furnish them—Sir John Herschel, Faraday, 
Clerk Maxwell, Sir Gabriel Stokes, Pasteur. And the greatest 
of them all, Sir Isaac Newton, undoubtedly recognized the 
limitations of our intelligence. He likened his own unparalleled 
discoveries, to the shells picked up by a child on the sea beach, 
while the ocean rolled before him unexplored. But this 
recognition did not hinder him from holding that to treat of 
God is a necessary part of Natural Philosophy.° 

There are therefore those who, while well acquainted with 
science and scientific method, know nothing of the agnosticism 
which is claimed as the result of such acquaintance. 


1 The Unseen Universe, p. 47. 2 See the 7imes, May 2, 1903. 
3 Edinburgh, 1871. * 1884. 5 Principia, Schol. Gen. 
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Thus far, we have met the agnostic system on its own 
ground, and examined its root-principle in the light of pure 
reason. But, necessary though it be for us to be ready thus to 
deal with the attacks of our adversaries, and reply to their 
arguments, it is not by such means that a practical antidote to 
the malady of doubt and disbelief is to be obtained. The man 
who enjoys security against them is one who relies upon some- 
thing far more efficacious than logic and argument to sustain 
his faith, namely, on the knowledge of God, which comes of his 
own personal experience in the practice of religion. The 
Catholic who says his prayers, who frequents the sacraments, 
who strives to live in communion with God, has means of 
knowledge concerning Him, of which the unbelieving philo- 
sopher can have not the faintest conception. 

Natural theology, the knowledge of God which we can 
acquire philosophically by the light of nature alone, is no doubt 
indispensable, as laying the foundations for something more,— 
but it is not this which has in fact been appointed as the means 
whereby we are to arrive at the possession of truth ;—nor are 
its teachings adequate for the requirements of our souls as 
they actually are. Obviously, it can teach us nothing about 
Christianity, of which mere reason can know nothing. What it 
can tell regarding God of necessity falls far short of what He 
wishes us to know. Of necessity, the elementary notions which 
human reason naturally attaches to the idea of a Supreme 
Being, are the simplest of the Divine attributes— power, 
wisdom, and goodness, which it therefore sets forth as if they 
were all, and amongst them, as Cardinal Newman says,! it has 
most to say concerning power, and least concerning goodness, 
Even conscience—“ our great internal teacher of religion, which, 
more than any other natural source of knowledge, teaches us 
not only that God is, but what He is, providing for the mind 
a real image of Him, as a medium of worship”*—represents Him 
primarily, and before all else, as our Judge, and the attribute on 
which its witness is so clear as even to blind us to all others, is 
His retributive justice. But this is not the aspect under which 
He desires His people to regard Him; and, as we know from 
our own experience and that of others, it is not in this character 
that He most powerfully appeals to the hearts of men, and 
secures their allegiance and service. It is not His will to leave 


1 Christianity and Physical Science (Lectures on University Subjects). 
2 Grammar of Assent, p. 385. 
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us to the light of our unaided reason. From the first beginnings 
of our race He has ever superadded revelation, which He has 
placed within the.reach of all, not of the learned and wise alone, 
but of the humblest and rudest, provided they were men of 
good will. And this is a point of prime importance : for if there 
be a God to know whom is the supreme necessity for men, and 
if He desires to be known by them—in other words, if there be 
true religion at all—then the obtaining of such knowledge 
cannot possibly be dependent upon the possession of faculties 
and powers of intellect which not one man in ten thousand 
possesses. 

This being so, it is evidently a fatal mistake so to occupy 
ourselves with the arguments furnished by reason solely, as to 
make it seem, and perhaps ourselves to fancy, that in them 
alone is the justification of our faith to be found, losing sight, or 
allowing others to lose sight, of what is the real strength of our 
position. It is not by arguments, however cogent, that men are 
converted or that their hearts are touched, and we shall never 
arrive at anything satisfactory regarding religion if we discuss it 
like a point of law or a maxim of political economy. 


I do not want [says Newman] to be converted by a smart syllogism ; 
if Iam asked to convert others by it, I say plainly I do not care to 
overcome their reason without touching their hearts ; I wish to deal, 
not with controversialists, but with inquirers.? 


And inquirers are just what our agnostic friends are not. 
They will not even consider the possibility of Christianity being 
anything but fable and delusion, and so long as they remain 
in this state of mind we can have no hope of doing anything, 
but answering their arguments, as I have endeavoured to do, 
and demonstrating that we are not afraid to meet them on their 
own terms and look them squarely in the face. 

Nor does it by any means follow, as will of course be 
objected, that because we will not restrict ourselves to the 
teachings of pure reason, we therefore disparage it and prove 
ourselves irrational and unscientific. Far from it. It is our 
reason, and especially, as has been said, the arguments it draws 
from the facts of conscience, that lead us to the recognition of 
God, and convince us that being, as He must be, supremely 
good, He has undoubtedly provided some means whereby we 
may obtain that knowledge concerning Him, an ineradicable 


1 bid. p. 419. 
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craving for which He has implanted in our souls,—some way to 
Him accessible to all—“so plain that the wayfarers, though 
fools, shall not err therein.” We look round the world, and we 
find that the Catholic Church, and she alone, claims and ever 
has claimed to furnish these means, and that in her teaching 
millions of men in every age have found peace of soul, feeling 
that they had obtained what they wanted. By such marks our 
reason recognizes her as a creation which no mere human 
power can explain. As Newman writes :! 


The great Note of an ever-enduring coetus fidelium, with a fixed 
organization, a unity of jurisdiction, a political greatness, a continuity 
of existence in all places and times, a suitableness to all classes, ranks, 
and callings, an ever-energizing life, an untiring ever-evolving history, 
is her evidence that she is the creation of God, and the representative 
and home of Christianity. 


Thus being convinced that here we have found the divinely- 
appointed teacher, our common sense bids us submit ourselves 
to the Church, as otherwise she would have no reason for 
existing. 

When we do so, and know her from within, we at once 
become cognizant of much which to those outside her is as 
imperceptible as the forms and hues of a painted window are 
to those without the building in which it is placed. Just as a 
child brought up on the system of Plato’s Repudlic in a State 
institution, knowing nothing of father, mother, brother, or sister, 
could have no notion of the charms of home, or family ties,— 
so those who have not been privileged to enter the household 
of Faith, can have no conception of the overpowering sense of 
security and peace which her faithful children enjoy, and in 
which they find the most convincing assurance that God is 
there, while the unerring instinct with which she divines and 
provides for all the wants and needs of humanity, “is in itself 
a proof that [she] is really the supply of them.”? 

Here, as I have said, is the real strength of our position, 
the true foundation of our Faith, if we build aright. No man 
will ever believe that he can know nothing of God, who has 
felt Him working within his soul, and has learnt to recognize 
His voice whispering comfort, encouragement, or reproof. 

In arguing upon such grounds, we of course expose our- 


1 Essays Critical and Historical, note on Essay ix. 
2 Grammar of Assent, p. 481. 
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selves to the obvious objection that the evidence to which we 
appeal is notoriously subject, more than any other, to halluci- 
nation and delusion, for does not every fanatic and visionary 
rely confidently upon the testimony of his own inner conscious- 
ness ? 

This is undoubtedly true; but it proves no more than that 
here as elsewhere some men may fall into error,—it certainly 
does not prove that none can find the truth. Certainly, from 
the undeniable fact of the frequency of such errors, we cannot 
in reason draw the conclusion that such direct action of the 
Creator on the soul of His creature is impossible, or impossible 
to recognize with certainty, and unless we can do this we must 
apply in each instance the tests which common sense suggests. 

And here, as is evident, the sceptic or agnostic can contribute 
nothing towards a solution, for avowedly he has no experience 
of what can be judged by experience alone. The believer is 
in a totally different position. The universal craving of mankind 
to know something of their Maker and their destiny,—or, in 
other words, their yearning for religion,—is a fact which, as 
even agnostic philosophers admit, cannot be without significance. 
As the migratory instinct of salmon or swallow is inexplicable 
unless we understand its goal, the ocean, or the sunny south, so 
this restless longing of the human soul to obtain enlightenment 
concerning the deep problems of the universe,—points to some 
means by which such longings can be satisfied. And when 
we find a religion by which as a matter of fact they can be 
satisfied, and satished in such a manner as to accord with 
the teachings of reason, however far they transcend those 
teachings,—and exactly to harmonize with the voice of con- 
science, we have what we may even style a scientific argument 
in favour of that religion. 

And here we discover the special and exclusive strength of 
the position of the Catholic. He does not stand alone, or rely 
merely upon his own private and personal discernment. He has 
with him the Communion of the Saints, the millions who for two 
thousand years, in every region of the earth, in every race and 
every class of society, have found peace for their souls where he 
finds it, and recognized the workings of the same spirit which he 
recognizes. It is this which alone has made the history of the 
Church possible, which has made her what even those who are 
not her children acknowledge her to be, the most marvellous 
empire the world has ever seen, and it makes a strong demand 
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upon our credulity to ask us to believe that mere illusion and 
self-deception have been able to accomplish results which neither 
philosophy nor science herself can ever hope to emulate. 
Therefore, although it is in the experiences of his own soul 
that each man must find the most cogent and vital evidence of 
God's vivifying influence, he is sustained and strengthened in 
his faith by the concord and sympathy of his fellows, as a soldier 
marching to battle by the comrades with whom he is incorporated. 
Over and above all this, there is the supernatural virtue of 
Faith, which, as every Catholic child learns from his catechism, 
enables us to believe without doubting whatever God has 
revealed, and which invests the knowledge then imparted with a 
character of absolute certainty, marking it off as something quite 
different from any other. Like other virtues, this may be 
forfeited by neglect and disobedience, as it can be fomented 
and cherished by fidelity and submission. As I have already 
said, he is truly secured against the perils we have been consider- 
ing who can rely for his defence, not only, or even so much, on 
the weapons of his intellect, as on those aids which are given to 
those whose hearts are open to God’s visitations, which they strive 


to merit by humble and faithful service. For such as these there 
is no danger lest, intoxicated with the pride of human knowledge, 
they should forget that there is knowledge still higher, and 
immeasurably more needful for man, towards which they will 
find that every kind of knowledge rightly understood does but 
point the way. As the illustrious Pasteur said, with whose 
words we may fitly conclude : 


The result of all my studies has been to bring me to have the faith 
of the Breton peasant. Had I pushed them further I should probably 
° ° . 
have even the faith of the Breton peasant’s wife.! 
J. G. 


1 F. Bournand, Pasteur, sa Vie et ses @uvres, p. 262. 
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Of all the Tribe of Tegumai 
Who cut that figure, none remain— 
On Merrow Down the cuckoos cry— 
The silence and the sun remain. 


But as the faithful years return 
And hearts unwounded sing again, 
Comes Taffy dancing through the fern, 
To lead the Surrey spring again. 


IMMEDIATELY after dinner, Arthur Trenacre had asked to be 
excused. Of course Lady Ecclesleigh had at once consented, 
and Hugh followed his cousin upstairs with some coffee. It 
was impossible, he thought, that the short journey from London 
to Chilworth could have tired Arthur much, and yet his silence 
during the meal, and his abrupt departure at its close, and the 
very telegram by which he had sent to ask for hospitality, 
suggested no ordinary fatigue. 

He found Arthur standing at his bedroom window, which 
opened into the garden. The house was low and rambling, and 
stood on the side of a hill, so that from these second-storey 
rooms at the back you could pass straight out into the exquisite 
July evening. The glow of sunset had not yet faded, and the 
waves of air rolling down over the Surrey hills seemed to carry 
right through you a flood of luminous life. 

“ Tired, old man?” asked Hugh. 

“ Dead tired,” answered Arthur. “Couldn’t stand London. 
Simply had to get out of it. In fact, come outside now. One 
can’t breathe.” 

He stepped out and flung himself down on a deck chair. 
But the evening had set free the innumerable scents of jasmine 
and of roses that overhung the window, and in a moment 
Arthur sprang up again. 

“Let’s walk,” he said, nervously. “I can’t breathe for the 
flowers. Let’s goup. These woods block everything. I want 
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the heath and the hill, and the chance of filling one’s lungs and 
eyes. In Charles Street one’s eyes—and one’s thoughts too, 
hang it—get blocked by the vés-a-vis line of chimney-pots, and 
here your larches are just as bad.” 

Hugh kicked on a thicker pair of shoes, and in evening dress, 
just as they were, the men strolled upwards through a wicket- 
gate into a footpath, which led at last into the sandy road 
heading the Ecclesleighs’ fields. Yet still was one shut off, by 
steep, marten-riddled banks and hazel hedges, from the wide 
view which, one could feel, must lie stretched upon the valley 
side, and the oppressed sensation still harassed Arthur. So 
they walked in silence, the dull glow of their cigars coming and 
going in the twilight, until they turned up the grass track which, 
between two stretches of bracken, led to St. Martha’s Chapel, 
sturdily seated on the highest hill-top of that range. There 
they leant against the low wall round its graveyard, and watched 
the evening. 

In the almost palpable dusk, only an experienced eye would 
have detected more than the main outlines of the landscape. 
The great valley, with the heath into which its further limit 
mounded itself, had the intricate diaper of greys and buffs and 
blacks which one sees on the wings of certain moths. The 
darker stretches, you knew, were woods of pines and other tall 
trees, round whose roots grew great tangles of rhododendrons. 
The paler reaches marked wide fields, and the crowning heath 
seemed vaguely tinted still with the warmer reminiscences of 
sunset. Immediately below the hill on which the squat little 
chapel showed itself, two patches of water, one clouded with 
a bulrush growth, gave back the opal-coloured sky. Between 
them was just discernible the road which led from Chilworth to 
Albury, though neither village could itself be recognized. Only 
a few cottages and farms, studding the rich country - side, 
twinkled each with its light. The Ecclesleighs’ house was 
hidden in its trees, and the next hummock of this line of hills 
concealed Guildford, from which, however, a faint sound of bells 
came murmuring now and then. But the day was far from 
dead. Beetles, their membranous wings thrust out from horny 
sheaths, shadowy bats, and soft furry moths, filled the twilight 
with varied motions ; these with blurred noiselessness of flight ; 
bats with sharp arcs of speed; the beetles with dull whirr ; 
grasses and twigs, in the dark and dew, seemed to expand and 
free themselves, with little snaps and whispers, from the stiffen- 
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ing tyranny of the day’s heat; and this, far more than the 
occasional flash of bicycle-lamps below, or the just-caught 
snatch of song or shout from the distant taverns, reinforced the 
vague discomfort and restlessness which held the cousins, and 
which had for origin, perhaps, nothing deeper than Arthur's 
remark that he was dead tired. 

Though the cousins had not met for some months, con- 
versation had been difficult. Common acquaintances; Arthur’s 
preparation for the diplomatic service ; books they had read ; 
they started all subjects in turn: but nothing dispelled their 
impression that they were moving in a circle, or marking time 
merely. Altogether the evening was not being successful. 

“TI can never look at the Merrow Downs, now,” said Hugh, 
glancing at their heavy outline over his shoulder, “without 
thinking of Kipling’s verses. They catch at your throat: but 
why, heaven knows.” 

“Which verses ?” said Arthur. 

“The Tegumai Song, especially the last two quatrains : 


D>?) 


In mocassins and deer-skin cloak 
Unfearing, free and fair she flits, 
And lights her little damp-wood smoke 
To show her Daddy where she flits. 
For far—oh, very far behind, 
So far she cannot call to him, 
Comes Tegumai alone to find 
The daughter that was all to him. 


“ What's he driving at ?” said Arthur, without enthusiasm. 
“{ won’t risk the assertion that Ze meant anything,” said 
Hugh. “But to me : 


Arthur was petulant. 
“But you can’t go reading your own thoughts into other 


people’s work ;” he interrupted. “The thing is, what does the 
man mean? If he means nothing, then it’s nonsense. If 
he means something and can’t make it clear, then it’s bad 





literature.” 
“But surely thought must sometimes outstrip language ; 


and, hang it, instinct can outstrip thought! Don’t deny it. 
Don't you ever fee/ the fact of infinities washing right up to 
your feet, so to speak, which you just can’t plunge into because 
you can’t see anything between yourself and the hard stuff 
of the soil you stand on? ‘Stubborn facts of practical life,’ as 
they call them, seem to mock and deny the ideal. Or even 
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when you think you’re walking firm, doesn’t the solid earth 
itself, at times, seem suddenly to become thin mystery, till your 
intellectual universe falls apart into antinomy? And yet your 
spirit somehow leaps those gulfs, even if it can’t bridge them ; 
and if it speaks, then its words can claim the privileges of 
inspiration. Can’t you imagine the old Hebrew prophets 
thinking they were telling their folk—just certain home truths 
about the destiny of their cities and so on, and then suddenly 
finding themselves looking over the edge of the world into the 
red ends of sin? So, on a lower plane, genius is continually 
being disconcerted by finding that it has spoken further and 
better than ever it intended.” 

Hugh felt himself rather pompous, and paused. 

Arthur would agree to nothing. He jerked out his sentences: 
“Then no genius for me! A thing you can’t control; that 
speaks through you, in spite of you—you don’t know why, 
hardly what. A sort of devil-among-the-intellects, irresponsibly 
rocketing this way and that. ... And yet that might explain 
your friend Euripides,’ he suggested, trying quite hard to be 
pleasant and amenable, “with his marionettes glowing erratically 
into flesh and blood and spirit; and then—back again; wire 
and wood machinery! But don’t let’s argue,” said he, languidly. 
“Tell me your idea about Tegumai.” 

“One man,” said Hugh, “suggested that Tegumai’s pursuit 
of Taffy meant summer trying in vain to recapture spring. 
But spring’s not summer’s daughter. So that won't do. 
J thought, supposing a man had had a quality, or an ideal of 
duty or endeavour, or a delicate, perfect something which he'd 
lost: you can imagine it, serenely happy z¢se//—‘ unfearing, free 
and fair’—just decause it was so pure and good; yet sad, 
somehow, with longing that the man should recover it; and 
the man himself, conscious that he’d lost something, awfully 
anxious, blundering after a memory ever less distinct, till 
perhaps his brain begins to suggest sound reasons for abandon- 





ing the pursuit 

Arthur sprang to his feet. 

“Look here,” he said loudly ; “if you propose to preach at 
me, I won’t stand it. I’m not in the mood.” 

Hugh was startled. “Dear man,” said he, “I don’t quite 
understand. I don’t mean very much: it’s just an idea about 


” 


the poem. 
“T’m sorry,” said the other, sitting down again. “My nerves 
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are shocking. It’s London: I hate London. Don’t suppose I 
meant anything.” 

“Of course it’s all right, old boy,” said Hugh, pleasantly ; 
“any one could see you're all on edge. Why have you stuck to 
London so long? We haven’t met for months.” 

“Tt was chiefly Aunt Susan;” said Arthur. “When you 
couldn’t come abroad I promised I’d spend Easter with her: 
and she was so keen on my stopping that I stopped. Then 
London’s always London, you know, in spite of all one says. 
And since Marion went off to the convent, Aunt Susan’s 
shockingly lonely. She doesn’t say so, but she is. It’s the 
most rottenly selfish thing I’ve heard for a long time,” he said, 
with unnecessary fierceness. 

“Oh, I don’t know;” said Hugh, vaguely. “Since Aunt 
Susan had found out she wanted to go, it would have been 
intolerable for both of ’em if she’d stayed. How’s Aunt 
Susan keeping otherwise ?” 

“Oh, she’s right enough;” went on Arthur. Then, his 
resentment against the girl making him astonishingly maltreat 
the very man whom his words were championing, “It’s the 
way Marion behaved to you that makes me sick.” 

“Nonsense,” said Hugh. 

“Tt isn’t,” the other persisted. “She’s spoilt an obvious and 
perfect arrangement of lives in view of generations of happiness, 
all for a negative, uncorrelated sort of existence that'll come 
to a stop and then,—well, in fact, which stops.” 

“Look here,” said Hugh. “If I see what you're driving at, 
let me make it clear to you that I wasn’t a bit sure of my own 
feeling in the matter. Not really sure.” 

“But she was. Don’t doubt it fora moment. She read you 
like a book. And you’d have been sure, too, in another three 
months. She treated you abominably, I consider.” 

“T should think I’d be the best judge of that,” said Hugh, 
coldly. “Let’s drop Marion.” 

“ But it’s all part and parcel of a huge question. I’ve been at 
it ever since my second year at the ’Varsity, when I used to come 
to you about self-realization by way of self-effacement. Don’t 
you remember? It came in Plato’s theory of the State. I still 
maintain that the perfect man is the one who lives out his 
humanity to the utmost; all his parts; all possibilities; no 
hypertrophies and no atrophies; not this at the expense of 
that. Religion, worship, yes; but the perfect saint to be a 
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perfect athlete and artist too. You're deformed 
games and develop muscles? Sorry for you, that’s all. 
Theoretically, at any rate, you mustn’t be, if you're to be quite 
perfect, any more than you must be ‘maimed for virtue,’ as 
Aristotle said. You caz be a scholar? All right; but not at 
the expense of imagination and practical politics. That's 
why another fellow said that if, 7% amore, a courtesan’s a heretic, 
a nun’s an atheist.” 

“You're forgetting yourself,” interrupted Hugh. 

“And zz divinis,” Arthur quickly continued, “you oughtn’t 
to trot out a list of ‘sins’ and ‘virtues,’ and then go about 
looking for a utilitarian sanction in practice for your choice ; 
but look for whatever stunts or atrophies any human quality, 
and straightway you must call that ‘sinful’; for what develops, 
and call that ‘virtuous.’ Suicide in all its degrees is, ultimately, 
the most malicious and efficacious attempt to murder /act— 
being—the great fact; God. That’s why it’s the worst of sins.” 

“T’ve just been reading a book that ought to interest you, 
from that point of view,” said Hugh, still a little coldly, 
“Crawley’s Tree of Life.” 

“Oh, you’ve seen that, have you?” said the other. “What 
d’you think of it?” 

“Well, his idea is, isn’t it, that sheer force of living creates 
religion? Live, says he, and you forthwith feel—subconsciously, 
usually, at every crisis of life so to speak, reflexly—that you 
‘must’ preserve and augment your vital essence. And hence 
spring the taboos and duties which only in course of time are 
recognized as ‘religious,’ though the religion which they form, 
being the natural efflorescence of life as such, can never be 
destroyed, but must last as long as, wherever, and to whatever 
extent life itself exists. Wel/, you know . 

“Oh, I foresee all your ordinary objections,” said Arthur. 
‘If Life,’ you urge, ‘necessarily flowers into religion—how about 
brutes? They /ve.” Well, and can you prove they faven’t 
an embryonic religion corresponding to their modicum of life? 
‘The weakest should be the least religious, or dying peoples or 
persons should be least religious.’ Well, but couldn't they die 
in bits, so to speak? Religion might die first, like the bloom 
on a fig; or last, like the glossiness of dead hair. But after 
all, what’s symmetrical logic for a test, when life’s concerned ? 
You, with your views on inspiration, to object that !” 

“| didn’t,” said Hugh. “ You did all the objecting.” 
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“In any case,” said Arthur, disregarding him, “does it 
follow that even if the religious impulse first busied itself with 
saving the bodily life, it couldn’t and didn’t, naturally no less, 
go on to do ditto for the soul? And there we get back to the 
old point. Save, perfect, the whole man. That's religion. 
Anyhow, you religious folk——’”’ 

“T protest,” said Hugh, quite misjudging himself. “ Don’t 
put me among them. I don’t profess to know anything 
about it.” 

“Well, anyhow, the current religious folk are all ‘don'ts ’— 
make a regular Mosaic of ‘shan’ts ’—as readily as though to tell 
a man not to do a thing he can do wasn’t an astounding 
command, requiring a most serious warrant. That he can get 
the higher by the sacrifice of the lower is by no means an 
obvious truth. Still less that he ever ought to. Even the 
simplest veto on a positive faculty, the most rudimentary taboo, 
is in itself startling. And there exist many such, even among 
these modern ascetics of yours who tell us not to substitute, 
but to sublimate ; not to destroy, but to transform (though that’s 
much more scientific); but really at bottom they’re hand in 
hand with Aunt Susan’s awful old books that look at Nature 
as only created to be scorned, offered to be rejected; down 
with Nature to get to God! Love God? dock affections. 
Know God? blind the intellect. Keep in His presence? empty 
the memory. I know your St. John of the Cross; Doctor of 
Nihilism, don’t they call him? and right enough. Nature a 
massa damnata! Damned pulp, indeed! That’s what their 
minds are,” said Arthur, forgetting his self-possession in 
defending his self-respect. “And yet, what happens? In this 
jumble of a world you can’t get a¢ the synthesis, try as you will. 
Do you know that I find that shocking? You see the poor, for 
instance. But to understand them, you must see them and 
nothing else; be nothing else, one would think. Yet isn’t it 
a precious thing to be a man of leisure and culture and so on, 
and am I to sacrifice this to that? Must one Aalve life, to live 
at all?” 

“Yet you saw that even Crawley’s theory essentially 
necessitated taboo: to preserve, to augment even the bodily 
life, meant constant self-denial: taboo, on publicity at least, 
fenced all life’s crises — birth and death ; marriage and adoles- 
cence ; eating or drinking. Secrecy and sacredness reacted on 
one another.” Then, anxious to change the irritating subject, 
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“I shouldn’t have thought you saw much of the very poor 
now,” said he. 

“You needn’t go far from Charles Street for that,’ Arthur 
answered. “Have you realized what a tiny patch Mayfair 
and the squares just round it—oh, and the Park and South 
Kensington, if you like—make on the map? A tiny patch, a 
dot, I assure you, in London. And ‘bounded on the south by 
Piccadilly.” He laughed cynically. “I remember walking 
back with you, after supper, from the Haymarket one Lord’s 
match night, Hugh; that was the first time I saw that. It 
scared me then, I confess ; putrefaction does, at first. It doesn’t 
quite make that impression on me now.” 

Hugh turned towards him a little anxiously. ‘“ You mean 
that you don’t see the contrasts quite so sharply, I suppose. 
Well, that’s quite natural, old man, since you live in the thick 
of them so much.” 

“See them! Don’t I, by Jove. Didn’t I tell you I was 
trying to make a synthesis? I try to reconcile opposites in my 
life. I try to exclude nothing. That’s the theory—and yet it’s 
impracticable! Pesstmus mercator Judas,” he cried with sudden 
intensity. ‘“‘The vile trafficker Judas’—those were the only 
words that stuck. Tenebrae, you know. I went with Aunt 
Susan to her Holy Week services. You know what they’re 
like. That came in one of the musical bits between the Psalms. 
A most curious music it was. An interval of tones—it began 
with a third, I think—which expanded suddenly, and then 
again, fan-shaped ; and then sometimes shut up abruptly into 
unison ; always recurring, drumming in your brain; a sort of 
husky voice getting loud and assertive through some dreadful 
kind of fear which it was trying to beat down. Only those 
words stuck. But people came out at intervals and sang the 
Hebrew aiphabet, of all things, to a melody which might have 
come down straight from Heaven—or it was like the wailing 
floating down through ages of the people lamenting their 
Messiah—all but captured once, but now irrecoverable.” 

“Like my Tegumai,” said Hugh, smiling. 

“And then there were a lot of choirmen or somebody, who 
played tennis with the Psalms across the choir, at a portentous 
pace. It was odd.” 

“T know,” said Hugh. “And served quite their fair average 
of faults. Not to mention the times they went altogether out.” 

But this mild joking failed to quiet Arthur. 
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“Well, but there it is. Pessimus mercator. Buy one bit of 
life with another. Lose for all eternity your chance of living 
with the bit you’ve paid away. Never live, with all yourself. 
Be half-dead all your time. But I'll fight against it,” said he, 
angrily. “I'll live with a little of every part of myself, if I can’t 
live hard all round. But the fact is, one’s utterly fagged. 
I don’t want to live at all, I don’t believe. The theory won't 
work. Nothing ever does work.” And his voice took the more 
sullen accents of fatigue. 

The night hid Hugh’s face, and he was silent. He was 
more anxious than he would have cared to show, seeing the 
rapidly earthward drift of his cousin’s life through the incoherent 
language. So he was grateful to the night. 

Blurred and without individuality, hills and moors were 
visible only as shadows in a vast lake of shadow. A few lights, 
floating in the immense darkness, brought home to you, with a 
sudden thrill, the existence of life, there too, in those infinite 
silences. The lights themselves were silent too and motionless ; 
but they witnessed to motion over there, of hand and brain; to 
tiny, intricate, unrestful life, twisting and evolving in the wide 
stretches of night. In the darkness that had been upon the 
face of the deep when yet the world was without form and void, 
the Spirit of God had brooded upon the waters ; but to-night, 
for Hugh at least and Arthur, the heavy darkness was empty 
of the warm comfort of those wings. Just then eleven o’clock 
struck. All over the country faint sounds of bells went about, 
Albury striking its chime long and slightly flattened ; Bramley 
following, and the Franciscan convent exactly opposite ringing 
a thin phrase; Shere, almost a minute late, sent its low and 
austere tolling from the east. From over the hill crest Guildford 
had fused its bells into one mellow murmur of sound. Silence 
closed in again. 

“ Pereunt et putantur,” said Hugh. “‘ Their death makes our 
debt.’ Wasn’t that under the clock in the Howard Library at 
school? Individually, they vanish; but in a higher sum of 
moments they survive. They are all added, and remain—for 
you to reckon with. It is good to think back to school times! 
Have you been down lately ?” 

“No,” said Arthur. “I never try to remember things much. 
It's a fag ; and then one wants to live in the present.” But that 
did not seem to be the only reason for his shrinking from the 
memories of those years of healthy hopes. 
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“But surely, on your own principles,” said Hugh, “ you 
oughtn’t to let slip what you've once got. Keep it: dream 
yourself back into it; then work over all the old ground again 
with your new mind, like Plato and Aristotle ploughing back 
and back again with new knowledge over the broken soil. 
Being a man, live your boyhood through again. Test it, use 
it. By Jove! I can get the scent of that library leather, and those 
dusty tiled corridors, and the winding staircase with the house 
notice-board on the first landing—I can get it all as plainly 
as possible. ’Pon my word,” cried he, laughing happily. “We'll 
go down on our own, next week, and prowl around quietly, 
without a speech-day racket to interfere with us.” 

“Rot,” said Arthur, testily. “I’m not in the mood. It’s 
no good merely shifting yourself to the place. J/ can’t get back 
there. Yet it’s an awfully real life, as you say, and I wish I could. 
But I can’t.” 

“Then stay on here, old man. Drop London ; it’s not good 
for you, not one bit. We'll have some fishing till the 12th 
arrives, and then there’s the sheer delight of this scenery. Enjoy 
it; de it; get that into your synthesis.” 

“Can't afford it. Can’t chuck the books. I’m not going to 
be a great gun like you with nothing to work for. Besides, 
just now I can’t enjoy things—not even scenery: I have to 
leave it, to reflect ; and in thought things won’t fit together, so | 
lose the pleasure of the whole business. In fact, it zs#’¢ a whole, 
and that’s why. The universe is just as fragmentary as I am 
within myself.” 

“Do you remember,” said Hugh, more gently, “saying one 
glorious evening at Trenacre, on the fells, ‘ After all, God has 
not given up His evening walks in His garden!’ You felt the 
landscape then !” 

“T said that, did I?” said Arthur, gloomily, looking at his 
companion through the darkness. “So I said that. Well, yes; 
I can remember sudden tumultuous feelings at the sight of 
beautiful things—hang it, they needn’t even be beautiful: almost 
anything, a tree trunk, a house, would do; though most of all, 
a wide and beautiful view, no doubt; a hunger towards it, an 
incompleteness in myself, a reality in it; a something there. 
waiting and wanting to be joined to one, to become a part of 
one; no, a/ready a part, by rights, of one ; and only by violence 
held away from one’s imperfect self. And one wanted not only 
to de it, but to reproduce it—oh, music, painting, shouting or 
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dancing, almost anything could be one’s crude vehicle for want 
of something incredibly better—not only to marry it, but to be 
its mother. Lord, what shocking rot. But confound it, it’s 
true ; and you could only get back to your small life at the 
price of feeling yourself chucked away—infinitely far—a face 
had looked at you in it, and now the eyes had shut; or a blind 
had been drawn down ; you were just a/one once more, isolated, 
uncorrelated .. . and now, well, it’s always like that now. Look 
here, this is mere rot, Hugh.” 

There was a long pause. Then Hugh said very slowly, 
“T’ll make a shot at saying what I feel about that. Only first, 
I premise that intellect essentially can’t represent to itself the 
real solution of the life of the world; and that words can 
only caricature one’s instinct. So look for platitudinous 
incoherency.” 

“ What a lot of apologies,” said Arthur. 

Hugh went on undisturbed. “I think you’re running your 
head against a stone wall. You long for unification, and you 
recognize that you can’t get it—by law. Then you get angry. 
Really, you’re wanting to be God. You don’t humble yourself 
to seeing that you're fart of the system that needs unification. 
Don’t think me unsympathetic. I've felt what you've felt, the 
keen pain which thrills one at the sight of beauty—or of sheer 
reality, as you say; that is enough. It means that I need it, 
and can’t get it. Physical approximation is useless; intellectual 
identification seems the more hopeless since one knows that ina 
moment even this modicum of realization of even the possibility 
or desirability of union will have disappeared. And then ‘ Zhzs,’ 
will be irretrievably lost —‘¢hzs’ night; ‘these’ hills and 
winds ; I shall not have really been one with them, and hence- 
forward never shall. I shall never be ‘this’ self again, nor 
face up again, even in better conditions, to ‘these’ facts. So 
possible self-realizations are wasted for me. A glorious fact 
has been sterile; a glorious possibility unrealized. And yet 
it’s not my fault. No possible view of guilt or personal offence 
can warrant that waste of possible self, that divorce from offered, 
marriageable fact. How justify then that seeming stultification 
of things, of me and the world? Simply by denying the mor- 
tality of those phenomena ; or of my many possible selves: by 
denying that the ‘this’ self of any part of my life is extinguish- 
able any more than those other fleeting world-selves. There 
must be that synthesis in which they survive, outside of time 
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and multiplicity, yet not merely as the ripple merged back into 
mid-ocean, but as a part, self-conscious, in a_ self-conscious 





whole.” 
Arthur interrupted with an ejaculation. But Hugh pushed 






on through the tangle of words that darkened the already 






murky thought-cloud through which stars shone upon his 





soul. 
“Nor do I assert that the mind violently and artificially 






forces apart things coincident in time and space ; still less that 






‘all is one, mind or matter. Individual personality must at all 






costs be asserted. Yet that we who equally definitely assert 






that mystery as such does exist, even apart from religion, must 





not shrink from looking forward to a mode of self-consciousness 






and indeed, of existence, which this intellect essentially cannot 






grasp.” 
“ But I don’t see how this bears on me,” said Arthur. 







Though it was dark, Hugh blushed furiously. 





“Do you pray much ?” he asked, “if it’s not indiscreet.” 






“ Not exactly,” said Arthur. “I feel as if any recognition of 
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fact, especially if you stand ‘for to admire and for to see, 
quoted he a little nervously, “is an act of homage to the royal 






Fact which is at the bottom of it all. One’s mere astonishment 





at the sea ‘so bloomin’ blue’ is surely an ‘act’ of thanksgiving 





and all that the orthodox jargon really means.’ 






“And,” went on Hugh still more awkwardly, “I suppose 





you've rather left off Communion ?” 


















“Well, you know,” said Arthur, “the parsons and I aren’t the 
best of friends. No, 1 don’t see much of ’em. Though, mind 
you, I maintain I’ve got as much into touch with things and life 
(and that’s religion) as they have.” 

Hugh went on. 

“T feel the utterly fragmentary condition of the world at 
present, exactly as you described it. I feel more than you, 
perhaps, the utter impossibility of my getting into me doth of 
two separated bits, at any rate as yet; and while I’m drilling 
myself to do so, ¢hat ‘I, and ‘they’ have perished. Yet since 
I maintain not only the possibility, but the necessity, and the 
duty-character of a unification, I see that I must put myself in 
touch with the ultimate eternal fact below all time and place 
and individual, which exists everywhere and /otum simul, and 
gives them their reality. And that I think is God. If we can’t 
have unity, we must at any rate have an active principle of 
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unification. You see, in that way the very process of unification 
may draw x and y temporarily apart, nor have we any right to 
complain, even if the separation be the sundering of body and 
soul. For to cling obstinately to one part of the future 
synthesis may lose us our ultimate place in it, or at least 
indefinitely retard our finding it. And to try simultaneously to 
cling to the active unifying fact, avd some other fact from which 
it seems now to be withdrawing you, may be to put yourself 
on a spiritual rack which will make havoc of your peace—of 
the quiet of mind which ought to subsist even in the most 
exasperating soul-struggle. To speak quite plainly, old man,” 
said Hugh, very soberly, “I think you’ve been neglecting the 
taboos: you couldn’t see their intellectual justification, and you 
wouldn’t trust your—we called it instinct, in literature—daren’t 
we Call it conscience here? And so though you clung to what 
conscience told you to leave, you tried to keep hold of the 
origin of that conscience, and you’ve been on the rack ever 
since ; you’ve read into God the picture of Nature ‘red in tooth 
and claw,’ and you’ve seen your ultimate self built up through 
a crimson history of murdered possible selves, and you've 
rebelled.” 

Arthur's eyes had grown hot; he wished he could shed the 
tears that were burning beneath them. 

“We're both making after God,’ he said. “If, as you say, 
it’s He that ‘maketh the two one,’ why can’t I reach Him in 
my cups as truly as ever you ‘find Him in the shining of the 
stars’? The two are equally real, and He makes reality.” 

“My dear fellow,” answered Hugh, steadily, “remember 
our principles: it’s more than likely that you can’t see why, 
now, simply because the finding process isn’t yet complete. 
Till the world has discovered z¢se/f, it can’t find its own justi- 
fication. You don’t find Him in x; you do in y: leave x, 
therefore, and try to use y, and still more, try to find some 
principle—one is bound to exist,—in which x and y shall some 
day join, and equally become yours.” 

“ Have you found a principle?” asked Arthur. 

It was Hugh’s turn to confess his uncertainty and impotence. 

“T can’t tell you,” he said: “I’ve not tested life enough, yet. 
Only I can say that for six months, now—since Christmas, in 
fact,—I find myself wholly gravitating towards the system which 
makes unification its entire object and justification: which is, 
throughout, sacramental—in history as truly as in administration 
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and doctrine ; and which really is that triumph of unification,— 
a Person; which, by giving to our flesh and blood and spirit a 
Communion of just those ingredients knits up our disorgan- 
ized selves into the one personality of a mystical Christ ‘to be 
formed within us, yes, and to be formed of us, He being as yet 
only inchoate and developing into ‘that which is perfect.’ Then 
we and God shall be one, the visible and invisible, as ‘we,’ that 
is, God and His highest expression, Christ, ‘are one ;’ though 
of the manner of being, or knowing, of this mystical Christ— 
well, ‘it hath not yet appeared what we shall be.’ And I won't 
try to express myself further. Though I’ve told you that the 
Roman idea is that towards which the tides are carrying me, 
I daresay that the Romans themselves would tell you that half of 
what I’ve said had been heresy and the other half truism. Yet 
I believe that had their St. Paul and St. John written now-a-days 
a nervous theologian would say that their words, at least, had 
tricked them here and there into Pantheism, and would look 
at their writings askance. But in writing those texts the 
Apostles were surely the victims of the self-same impulse which 
drove even savage tribes towards the sacramental meal. The 
world has flung itself furiously on the idea of Communion.” 

There was a long silence. 

Then in the distance the faint whistle of a train was heard 
from Shalford Station, and then its gradually gathering murmur 
preceded the first dusky glow of reddened vapour. 

“There’s a train,” said Arthur. 

Boy-like, they forgot for the moment their talk, and watched 
it. The distant noise of the wheels came closer, and the 
luminous line of windows was just visible beneath the backward 
rush of ruddy light. When it drew up at Chilworth, the 
grinding shock of wheels was distinctly audible. But after a 
pause the whistle came again, and faster sounding puffs that 
merged into the dull roar of motion as the train flung itself, 
Londonwards, into the night. Hugh was feeling, perhaps, that 
all it stood for, all its load of wakeful heart and brain, or of 
minds slumberous in difficult forgetfulness beneath the gas, 
that the furious activity of the great Metropolis to which these 
folks were flying, were but the veriest travesty of the immense 
Godward growth that underlay this vast lake of darkness, the 
night of things and thought, flooding down over the world. 

But suddenly Arthur cried out with a dreadful voice: “ It’s 
no use, Hugh. If I’ve missed it, I’ve missed it. I’m on a line 
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now, and you can’t derail me, nor I myself. Or at least, for 
God's sake, keep me out of London.” 

Hugh recognized the approaches of hysteria. He took 
Arthur's elbow firmly, and went down towards the house. 
“What you want, old man,” said he, “is fresh air, sleep, and no 
books. Mother’s a wonderful doctor, and you're going to have 
a ripping summer here with us.” 

At the house they shook hands, and each went to his own 
room. 

“ He saw the ‘angel faces’ once, and I think he loved them,” 
Hugh meditated. “God send him a dawn when they shall 
smile again. They can’t really be so wholly lost.” 


When Hugh came down next morning a footman approached 
him. “Mr. Trenacre told me to offer his profound apologies,” 
said he, “to her ladyship and to yourself, sir. He has found a 
memorandum of a business appointment in Leadenhall Street 
that couldn’t be cancelled. He walked down to catch the 7.53, 
and asks may his things be sent on after him to Charles 
Street, sir.” 

“Very well,” said Hugh. 

JAN DE GEOLLAC. 
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A Pilgrim of Eternity. 


Ill. THE AIM OF A SOCIALIST. 


ONE Friday afternoon I read the report of a speech by my 
friend the Unitarian minister in Chatham. In it he traced the 
social development of the earlier years in the nineteenth century ; 
and he spoke of it as the triumph of an Individualism, which 
made self-help its watchword, but translated freedom into 
license for the strong. The struggle for existence and an 
unrestrained competition were to be the sole disposers of human 
destiny ; but that meant freedom for the manufacturer alone, 
in whose interest there should be free trade, open markets, and 
factory slaves. Then arose Socialism to oppose the conquest 
of the helpless and to demand social improvement, claiming it 
as the duty of society and the right of human beings. The 
new movement, though it did not receive its name till 1838, 
proved mighty among all the currents of the century. At 
first it seemed a builder of fairy castles. Then it sought 
to realize independent communities with their property in 
common, and sometimes forgetting, with Plato, that women 
and children are persons, and not property. But the materialism 
of the age made the process appear merely physical and revolu- 
tionary. And denying the nation, as it had denied the family, 
it became international ; till the more studious men began to 
see the possibility of orderly change within the historic State ; 
and till Bismarck, a little later, claimed the actual State as the 
organ of the movement, when at last the tide of legislation rose 
in flood. But through all its stages—Utopian, Communist, 
Revolutionary, International, University, Bismarckian, and 
Parliamentary—it had heaved with the aspirations of the 
workmen and the poor. 

The following day I went to visit two old people in a slum. 
Their lot had touched me, for they had always lived hard and 
sober lives; and now they had nothing but the workhouse, in 
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which their entrance would be punished by separation. On 
my road I noted the barefooted and almost naked children in 
the streets ; women, with evil faces and fouler speech, stood at 
the doors; and a young girl, with the look and voice of an 
angel, showed me the house. The crowding together of so 
many withering souls and wasted bodies, turned my heart to 
God. 

Regaining the street, I looked up, and saw the Unitarian 
minister coming out of another house. He told me he had 
been trying to help a poor woman who was threatened with a 
summons for not sending her children to school. She was not 
in fault, for she had not had much work lately, and there was 
little food or clothing in the house. He had been getting the 
facts to lay them privately before the chairman of the Attendance 
Committee. 

But hunger and cold were the least of his anxieties about 
the young people in that family, for the house next door was 
a den of sin. The cheap lodging houses drew a very undesirable 
class, and, not long before, the street had known the murder of 
a drunken woman by her drunken paramour. But there stood 
that large district, a social ulcer, inflaming the social organism, 
and pulsing with the question, “How did I come? and how 
can I depart?” Whenever he thought upon it, it filled him 
with blind rage; and then he could confess two doctrines of 
my religion, the reality of Hell and the activity of the devil. 

When I said our Catholic priests did much good, he 
consented readily that they often worked beyond their physical 
strength. Not one of them ever delayed to answer a sick call, 
or hesitated to spend time, labour, or money in the service of 
the poor. “Your last priest,” said he, “always seemed to 
embody the MWrror of Perfection, that little book which shows 
St. Francis of Assisi in his humour, simplicity, and helpfulness. 
Your present priest is among the most lovable of men. I never 
hesitate to trespass on his courtesy whenever I have a difficulty, 
and I am always sure of his sympathy. When I am speaking 
to him I note his gentleness, tact, and passionate love of God, 
and then St. Ignatius becomes a really historical figure for me.” 

My friend always spoke so of our priests, and I find the 
language is very general among the nobler of the labour 
leaders. “ But,’ I rejoined, “I know other priests, whom you 
have not yet met. As young men they heard of the Pope’s 
danger. At once they hastened from the ends of the earth to 
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Rome, where they seized rifles and stood up to oppose all Italy. 
Afterwards they entered the Jesuit noviceship, and eventually 
became priests. Then, armed with the Sfizritual Exercises, they 
went forth to conquer the world. You will find them human 
documents in which you may read the Life and Letters of 
St. Francis Xavier.” After a moment's thought my friend 
replied, “Your Church need never fear Whitman's question, 
‘Do they grow men down your way?’ But here, you see, the 
world grows weeds and blighted fruit. We do need men like 
your Jesuits, who built an Eden amid the wildness of Paraguay, 
and taught savage bosoms the love of God and man.” 

Then I urged we might organize a committee of visitors. 
“For what?” he asked fiercely ; but apologizing immediately, 
he said the word had unpleasant associations. He knew one 
lady who undertook such work, but she did nothing more than 
drive in her carriage to the foot of the street, and having sent 
for her clients, dispense evangelical tracts and packets of tea. 
She had been poor herself once, and perhaps she had been 
hardened by her early struggles. Other visitors, he added, 
failed because they were untrained and gave without sufficient 
inquiry. They might help, where the Poor Law would not, in 
freeing tools from pawn, and in getting work for the un- 
employed ; but as a rule they gave a grocery ticket, like the 
pagans who left a little bread and water with a vestal doomed 
to perish. 

“No,” he went on, “let a man first learn the number of the 
absolutely poor, and the number of those who can be really 
helped and raised by our present agencies ; and he may be as 
startled as when he found that all the churches and chapels in 
London would only accommodate a small fraction of the people. 
Then let him learn something of our industrial conditions ; and 
lest he should dream revolutions, let him learn to work our 
political machinery. Even then his education is far from 
having touched its whole circumference. Probably as yet he 
will be a man of views and arithmetical conundrums. He will 
inform us there is one pauper to every forty persons in England 
and Wales, that our workhouses contain more than forty 
thousand able-bodied inmates, and that drink will not account 
for more than one in seven cases of extreme destitution. He 
will be able to join in the confession, that our thirty-seven 
millions include three millions, the number of the entire popula- 
tion at the Conquest, whose means of living are insufficient, or 
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barely sufficient, or precarious. And such a man will stupefy 
your audiences with his abstract figures, unintelligible calcula- 
tions, and insufferable conceit, unless you awaken his imagination 
by contact with concrete life in a night-school or a slum.” 

At this moment, we had just threaded our way through the 
little children ; and as we picked our steps over the dirty street, 
I wondered how such an inhuman state of affairs had arisen. 
He asked me if I had ever heard of the school in which the 
pupils were fed by an invisible hand through a hole in the floor 
till the year’s end, when they ran out, the last becoming the 
payment of their host, and giving point to the proverb, “ The 
devil take the hindmost.” I thought the speech was light, so 
he offered me another explanation. “The rich devise every 
means by which they may, in the first place, secure to them- 
selves what they have amassed by wrong, and then take to 
their own use and profit, at the lowest possible price, the work 
and labour of the poor.” He added, that those were the words 
of a great and good man. A Socialist? I supposed, and he 
answered, “ They were written by Sir Thomas More, Chancellor 
of England, and martyr of Rome; and they tell us plainly that, 
under a system of unrestrained competition, the workman is 
practically at the mercy of his employer, for his needs are 
pressing ; so that his wages must sink to the lowest sum for 
which he will labour, and all the surplus value of his work 
passes to the capitalist, while millions, amid European and 
American civilization, because they are unequal to this war of 
selfishness, will be maimed and killed, like bluebottle flies in the 
hand of a cruel child.” 

We were near the point at which our roads separated ; so 
I hastened to say, I had read his speech; but it was so 
condensed I could not understand it. He told me he knew the 
reporters, and had asked them to insert an account that would 
stimulate inquiry, rather than one which would be read, 
summarily rejected, and forgotten. He was going to deliver 
the same speech in a neighbouring town that very evening. 
The notes were in his pocket; and if I would accept them in 
atonement for his rudeness, he would be glad to give them to 
me. He had never been rude to me; but I could not take the 
papers till 1 had learned that he did not use notes during his 
speeches, though, as he said with a smile, it would often have 
been more to his own peace, if he had followed another rule. 

When I reached home I read the notes very carefully ; and 
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I will quote the passages I marked at the time. But perhaps 
it will make the whole view clearer if I preface the extracts by 
a paragraph of my friend’s more unmeasured speech. Addressing 
a large and fervent audience, he said: “ Well, consider what 
does happen. A certain firm, for example, puts aside so much 
money every year as fighting capital. They note a struggling 
maker of the same goods, and setting up an agency near him 
they undersell him to their own loss. He becomes bankrupt ; 
they buy his business and raise the price at once; and so the 
company crushes the individual. There arises a limited liability 
company in which the shareholders exercise little management 
beyond the election of directors, and become almost capitalists, 
pure and simple. They can crush the smaller company ; and 
finally, they themselves are swallowed by a larger trust, formed 
from several companies, and removing the shareholders 
altogether from any duty or office in connection with the work. 
Now how can groups of workmen defend themselves against 
a trust that thinks in continents? When a corner was made in 
wheat you saw the price of bread rise in every land; and the 
quotations on the New York Stock Exchange were answered 
by outbreaks in Italy. So in the Norwegian drama of Peer 
Gynt there is a shipwreck ; and the cook clings to the side of 
the boat; but there is no room for him. They allow him one 
moment to say a prayer. ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ 
he cries, and perishes ; the feeder of the crew dying with that 
strange plea upon his lips. But the trusts have done labour 
a service, and done it well ; for they have so organized industries, 
that these may easily be assumed by the State. Robbery, they 
will cry. No, let the shareholders be paid, paid double price, 
famine price, that factories, land, and means of transit, may 
become State property. They will cry that we are interfering 
with private property. Then we would be wrong. We touch 
no private property. But what property is private? Your 
compensation, your wages, your pension. No man shall touch 
it. You may spend it on caramels or ball-dresses if you have 
a mind. But what other property is private? The air? The 
sea? The land! Now, why is a piece of land valuable? 
Because the owner has developed it. Then, let him have the 
value and double the value of all he has done; still, there will 
remain unearned increment, additional value given by the 
presence of his neighbours and their work ; and for this benefit 
he has as yet paid nothing. The representatives of the moneyed 
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classes opposed when the workers demanded human rights for 
women and children in factories and collieries. It was an 
interference with property, the property in flesh and blood. 
The Southern States held the same doctrine of property ; but 
the American Civil War declared it a heresy, and prevented 
a schism. But why need I argue? The State already claims 
a right to compulsory purchase of land and railways. Nothing 
remains but to impel the movement, that some of its benefits 
may reach our own generation. Every decade brings us 
a commercial crisis; and for a century the weak have been 
hoping, while Socialists have been fighting for them ; and again 
and again, we have read, and heard, and said, that God does 
nothing. But the fisherman, James, tells us God has heard the 
cry of the labourers ; the tentmaker, Paul, forbids that man to 
eat who will not work; and the Master of all workmen will 
revive the workman’s arm, in spite of those who care more for 
their cow or their donkey.” The speech was punctuated with 
cheers. 

From the notes my friend gave me I now propose to make 
some extracts. “For the first thirty years of the nineteenth 
century men dreamed wonderful dreams; and in their pride 
of mind the leaders became like Satan. Out of his ‘Idea,’ 
Hegel evolved the real world and the stream of history. Shelley, 
the poetic mirror of the time, presented Prometheus as chained 
to a rock by the very being he had enthroned in Heaven. A 
vulture gnawed his liver, and Asia, the symbol of nature, 
languished at his feet till he rose, free to wed her, and triumphant 
in the fall of Jupiter. So poor wild Shelley reflected the human 
mind’s divorce from religion and its union with nature; and at 
the same time Robert Owen sought to give Utopia a local 
habitation. Prodigal in his generosity to the poor, and freely 
spending large sums upon their education, he spurned all State 
help, for he thought the business of life could be transacted in 
small independent communities, where labour-notes would take 
the place of money. He saw the evil of individualism, and he 
urged social improvement; but like many another dreamer of 
happy Nowhere and blissful Garden Cities, he would negative the 
family, the State, and religion. 

“With the coming of the Reform Law passed away the 
period proper to Utopian dreams; for the new order brought 
the middle classes into power, and the workers’ condition into 
prominence. The Factory Acts asserted the right of State 
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interference in property; and a subscription towards the 
education of the poor confessed the duty of State interference 
in education. The man of the time was Louis Bianc, who 
pleaded for State help in the organization of labour. He 
thought the State should enter the competition in production ; 
and gradually absorbing the whole field, it would ultimately 
attain control of the national industry. But his Paris work- 
shops were managed by those who desired and effected their 
ruin. 

“In 1847, Karl Marx inspired the manifesto of the Com- 
munist League, and proclaimed Revolutionary Socialism. The 
middle classes, he said, had overthrown the classes above them, 
and they were reducing the classes below them to a condition 
in which private property, family life, and nationality were mere 
words ; for what force could they have for men, women, boys, 
and girls crowded in one room? Therefore the League called 
the nation to undertake banking, railways, factories, and 
universal education, and to abolish both the law of inheritance 
and the working of children in factories. But the manifesto 
openly avowed that its purpose could only be attained by a 
violent revolution of the whole existing order. The following 
year was one of revolutions and suppressions; and Marx 
hastened to London, where he worked as a journalist and 
studied the industrial question. 

“Then Ferdinand Lassalle leaped to the front of the stage, 
which he held till his fatal duel in 1864. His vanity emboldened 
him to declare that every line of his was written by him, armed 
with all the culture of his century; and his romantic daring 
impelled him to enterprizes of knight-errantry ; but when his 
remains were laid among those of his Jewish sires his companions 
found it an easy matter to take advantage of the Christianity 
around them, and to persuade many a workman that Lassalle 
had died for him, and would return to save him. From Hegel 
Lassalle had learned history as an evolving movement; and he 
read it as the successive transformation of labour, slavery, 
serfdom, day labour, and a Socialism no longer Utopian but 
scientific. The French Revolution had ended the privileges of 
the feudal classes; the coming change would terminate those 
of the middle classes, and then life would be possible for all. 
Under our present system, said he, reigns an iron law of wages, 
for an increased wage is followed by an increased supply of 
labour, and a diminished wage reduces the supply by emigration 
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and other means, so that the average wage will measure what 
is just necessary to keep alive and continue the race. Therefore 
Lassalle appealed to the State, and as a Prussian and a patriot 
he appealed the more confidently. He asked that the State 
should do for the working classes what it had already done for 
railways, agriculture, and manufactures. 

“Lassalle was a national Socialist, holding that each strong 
State should solve its own social problem. But in the year of 
his death, and in London, Marx founded the International 
Working Men’s Association, the ‘Red International. From 
the older economists he borrowed his theory that all labour, 
beyond what is absolutely necessary for the workman’s needs, 
gives the article a surplus value which entirely goes to the 
capitalist. In his inaugural address he was able to show that 
wealth had increased enormously since the year of revolutions, 
but land was in fewer hands, and the contrast between rich and 
poor more marked than ever. Further, he declared in his 
programme, the basis of servitude is found in the economic 
dependence of the working man on those who monopolize the 
means of production ; and therefore he urged that every political 
movement must be subordinated to the economic emancipation 
of the working class. The International was revolutionary, and 
a few years later it was joined by the Social Democratic 
Alliance, which Bakdnin, a Russian anarchist, had founded. 
Thus the Association included the Collectivist and the Atomist, 
the reorganizers of the State and its destroyers, thorough 
centralizers and extreme individualists, the opposite poles of 
all political thought and action. ‘Everything in common, a 
like share to each, and no government to restrain freedom,’ cried 
Bakanin ; and expelled with his party, he went forth to foment 
disturbances in Spain, Italy, and France. The effort proved to 
have been too much for the International, which then dissolved. 
But while it lived it had found its only competent foe in 
the Catholic Socialism of Germany. Bishop von Ketteler had 
advised the formation of voluntary associations to defend labour 
from the anarchy of competition. Then unions were organized, 
a journal was established ; and in 1871, when Canon Moufang 
was urging men to form trade guilds on Catholic principles, he 
also demanded State control of labour, wages, and sanitation. 
Such was the success of this counter movement that wherever 
it prevailed, revolutionary Socialism could find no entrance. 
“Yet, so far as Socialism was still revolutionary, it was 
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Utopian, having its basis in another order than the actual ; but 
with the passing of the International, began a new phase of the 
movement. Then, the world heard young and eminent pro- 
fessors of political economy, who boldly accepted their name, 
‘Socialists of the Chair,’ although it had been given them by a 
hostile journalist. They refused to regard the State as a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, and renounced individualism with 
all its works. But, on the other hand, they purged socialist 
doctrine of Lassallian economics and Marxian revolution ; and 
so far had they travelled from the dreamland of Utopia, that 
they moved in the historical method of close, scientific obser- 
vation, which concerns itself with what is, and not with what 
ought to be. But it was the work of these men especially 
which brought Socialism within the range of practical politics, 
and compelled legislative attention to hours of labour, the 
housing question, and commercial speculations. 

“When the socialist movement had reached this point, its 
essential doctrine came into view. The pastoral idylls of 
communists, the revolutionary epic of Marx, and the Bedlam 
politics of Bakanin, were more or less individualist ; but in that 
age it was very difficult for men to give a collectivist answer to 
the social question; and in any case, the materialism of the 
leaders could not give a principle for human solidarity. But 
now, Socialism had been distinguished from individualism and 
materialism, and identified with the rights and duties of the 
State. It was only necessary that the principle should be 
accepted by statesmen in authority. Gladstone and Bismarck 
came forward. The Englishman, returned to power by the 
elections of 1880, proceeded to control property in Irish land ; 
and, in the following year, the German confessed to an intimate 
friend that a beginning must be made with the task of recon- 
ciling the labouring classes to the State, and in spite of those 
who were hostile to all State control, and wished to let every- 
thing take its own course. A few months later, Bismarck said 
he would dissolve the Parliament if he could not carry his 
State Socialism, his practical Christianity, for the State, which 
could raise money with the least trouble, must maintain those 
unable to work longer; for why, he asked, should only those 
who have in battle become incapable of earning a livelihood be 
entitled to a pension, and not also the rank and file in the army 
of labour ? 

“Then State Socialism fostered Parliamentary Socialism, 
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and legislation flowed in the socialist channel, till Imperialism 
was flung across the course. Especially in America and 
England, people fevered in their craving for extended dominion. 
The inflammation reached its height in the elections with which 
the English closed the century, and that wild time has scarcely 
passed before men are becoming ashamed of their conduct. 
Socialism begins the new century, not as she began the old ; for 
now she possesses a foothold in the political world, and is 
unencumbered by obsolete economics, materialist philosophy, 
and atheism. The very empires, in their career, will serve her 
as wings for the vast orb of her fate; and once again she 
becomes International, but without defying the Family, the 
State, or Religion.” 

Such were the extracts I had selected ; and on the following 
Monday my friend brought me a copy of a monthly paper he 
and his friends had published. For about 412 a printer had 
undertaken to supply ten thousand copies, each to consist of 
twelve pages, including the bright red cover; and as the 
expenses, to a great extent, were met by advertisements, the 
issue was distributed freely. Each writer had his own line of 
work, which he could develop from month to month; and, to 
my surprise, he said their Board included a Minor Canon of the 
Protestant Cathedral,a Major of the Royal Engineers, a Captain 
of the Royal Artillery, a Labour Member of a District Council, 
some Co-operators, two or three clerks, and some others. They 
represented many forms of the movement, Utopian dreaming, 
Communism, Christian Socialism, Revolutionary Socialism, 
Anarchism, and Parliamentary Socialism; but the Anarchist 
was of the Tolstoyan type, and the mildest of the members, 
for he held force to be such an evil that he would neither be 
governed by it nor employ it. A Catholic from my infancy, 
I could not understand such a chaos of opinions, yet I began to 
see that Socialism was not so much a definite creed or a final 
programme, as a movement, a tendency, a trend and direction 
of activity. 

My friend said that the men, except one Agnostic, were 
religious ; but their organization had broken down for a time, 
as their views diverged in regard to the existing political parties. 
For his own part, he would take whatever he could get from 
Conservative or Liberal; but some preferred to stand apart 
and form an Independent Labour Party, saying as they did so, 
that they preferred no bread to half a loaf. No one, he assured 
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me, loved the working classes more than he; and to work 
for them he had turned from every preferment that became 
possible ; but in spite of all their grand and noble qualities, 
their perseverance, their heroism, the fine sense of honour with 
which they manage co-operative societies and trade unions, he 
felt that some of the Catholic peasantries were happier than 
those working men would be in their day of prosperity. 

I did not interrupt him, and he went on to say, he had been 
thinking of a symbol that would represent the socialist State, 
as Britannia was the emblem of the British Empire. It was 
only a fancy, he said, but he knew I would pardon him. Before 
his imagination grew the figure, splendid in strength, her veins 
full of rich blood, her hands and feet throbbing with the inmost 
pulsations of her heart, her brow lofty and broad, her eyes clear 
and fair, her lips firm, and her voice musical. But the glance 
never revealed a soul, and at times the tones murmured a need 
of larger life. 

I thought Heine had described something similar, and yet 
dissimilar, but it was not worth while to inquire just then; fer 
it seemed to me I could suggest a little change in the picture 
which would make it more beautiful. ‘Yes,’ he answered, 
“I know. It has occurred to me also. Though I have no faith, 
I can see what a world of meaning would be added if those 
hands and feet were wounded, and that head crowned with 
thorns ; but when I imagine it so, the wounds become fountains 
of glorious light, and the crown an aureole of spiritual splendour, 
But you see what the figure then represents.” 

And I answered, “The Workman’s Bride,” for I knew he 
meant the Church. 

Three years later, after his conversion and his entrance upon 
a novitiate, I wrote to him upon the subject. And in the 
course of his reply he said: “The Catholic Church has never 
called on me to quench one hope or aspiration for the welfare 
of my fellows. But her supernatural truth and power deal with 
larger issues than can be grasped by a political economy, which 
holds men to be merely animals of the earth. Careful for every 
soul, since her Divine Lord has died for each, and requiring 
her faithful to employ just means as well as to seek just ends, 
she forbids the righting of wrongs by the wronging of any 
rights. Her labours are not of yesterday ; but from century to 
century her protection of the family has saved the State and 
the child. Yet with her the question is not one of political 
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expediency. She will not blind her eyes to the judgment of 
God. Better the whole world collapse than one sin be com- 
mitted; and a deliberate act of injustice against either the 
poor or the rich would be a sin.” 

Then, entering more into detail, he proceeded: “ Daily her 
myriads on earth and in Heaven pray for the coming of God’s 
kingdom, and continually her children on earth strive for its 
fulfilment. Among her princes she numbers the children of 
peasants. With her, unmarried women are not symbols of 
failure and subjects of cruel jesting, but honoured and protected 
as types of virgin purity. She guards the bodies and souls of 
children with a vigilance that never sleeps. By the voluntary 
poverty of her Religious Orders she has been the more able to 
help the poor, the weak, and the sick. And as it was in the 


beginning, so is it now, her sons are the men who turn the 


world upside down. But because my views are changed in her 
supernatural light, and enlarged in height and breadth and 
depth, and because the name of Socialist is too often assumed 
by Anarchists to mask their individualism and irreligion, I can 
no longer wear it. The fuller and nobler title of Catholic, thank 
God, is mine.” 


M. N. 














The Lie in the Soul. 


_—— 


IT will be remembered that in the Republic the Platonic Socrates 
recognizes two distinct kinds of lie: the one is verbal, it is the 
uttering an untruth with a wish to deceive: the other is inward 
—the lie in a man’s own soul. It is this second which he calls 
the real and undoubted lie, the lie which all should hate and 
shun as the most deadly canker that can fasten on a man’s 
moral nature. To put the distinction between the two some- 
what crudely, the former is the lie we tell to others, the latter 
is the lie we tell to ourselves. A discord between the thought 
and the spoken word Plato holds to be not always bad, it may 
even be good and advantageous to society, nay, it may some- 
times be necessary, and he instances the material untruths a 
doctor tells in humouring a madman, and the stratagems 
practised by the guardians of a city against its enemies: such 
untruths serve an immediate purpose, and there their influence 
ends. But it is far otherwise with the lie in the soul; this is 
wholly bad, and no wise man can willingly harbour it. Plato 
sees it in the darkness of a culpable ignorance, in the wilful 
clouding of the soul by forcing it to accept error, and in the 
stifling of its natural longing for the true. 

He does not in the Repudb/ic enlarge directly or in set terms 
upon this kind of domestic lie, yet it is easy to read under all 
the topics which he handles in the course of the work the 
whole-souled antagonism which he feels to this form of trifling 
with the truth. As a philosopher he deplores the initial per- 
version and straining of man’s noblest part—év To cuprwrara— 
caused by the acceptance and accumulation of error, as a poet 
he shrinks from the low-mindedness and sordidness which is 
its result, while as a statesman and a patriot he protests against 
its first beginnings, its growth, and its disastrous consequences 
to the commonwealth. It is perhaps the motive of patriotism 
which appears as the strongest power behind his great protest 
in the Republic. With a clear-sighted judgment to aid a will 
to see the truth of things, he saw the perils which surrounded 
the Athens of his day. Given the native versatility and the 
brilliancy of the Athenian intellect, the kaleidoscopic changes 
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that had passed over the constitution of the city within a very 
short period appeared to him partly an effect, partly a cause, 
of a growth of levity and of a decay of reverence for anything 
so permanent as truth. The humiliation of the Sicilian disasters 
after a career of great prosperity, the four months’ rule of 
the “Four Hundred,” the restoration of the democracy, the 
sudden rise of the thirty tyrants and their equally sudden 
fall, the unprincipled adaptability of so influential a man as 
Alkibiades—all this formed a record which was the worst 
possible education for the sons of Athens. The tendency of 
it all was to impress upon men’s souls, if they would have it, 
the lie that there is no stability in things and need be none in 
opinions, that the present circumstances must mould the present 
frame of mind, that there is no sanction for principle, and that 
the whole duty of man is to work for his own interest, the 
means being entirely indifferent. This of course made the 
“here and now” the test of success, and set a premium upon 
flashy brilliancy of argument, the power of swaying the changing 
mind of the mob, and a hurried scramble for a little brief 
authority as for something that could not be expected to 
endure. This surface prosperity and the power the quick 
Athenian mind had of taking the colour of its surroundings, 
had in them the elements of ruin, and Plato recognized this ; 
when men are willing to believe a lie, they have left the firm 
ground and are treading upon the thinnest ice—though their 
very speed and adroitness may for a time keep them safe, yet 
at the least check or momentary stand, the surface will give 
way beneath them. What then did Plato wish to tell his 
countrymen, even though he felt his cai! to be too late? 

His protest was for a rightness of view and aim, for a 
singleness of purpose and devotion from each citizen to his 
one work; it was a protest against dissipation of energy, and 
against the belief that there is no such thing as vocation and 
that all men can do all things equally well. He exposes the 
shallowness of their prophets—the less reputable of the sophists 
—that class of teachers who ministered to the vices of their 
pupils, guiding them by following and fostering their caprices. 
These false professors pretended that smartness in dialectic was 
knowledge, and that arguments adduced need bear no relation 
to the speaker's convictions, as their type, Thrasymachus, un- 
blushingly says to Socrates : 

What does it matter whether I ¢Aink so or not? is not your business 
with the argument? 
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And again in the Phedrus we hear their pupil : 

Nay, this is the way in which I have been taught—it is not necessary 
for one who would be a master of Rhetoric to learn, for instance, what 
really is just, but rather what seems just in the eyes of the multitude 
who are to give judgment, nor again what zs good or beautiful, but 
only what seems so to them: for persuasion comes of the latter, but by 
no means comes it of a hold upon the truth of things. 


This is the education which Plato deplores, and it is to 
counteract this that he in fancy founds his ideal State, and lays 
down the lines on which a true education ought to be con- 
ducted. And the principles of this sketch of training throw 
clear light upon his attitude towards truth. 

“The truth that we can tell our young men, that let them 
learn—but in the realms of history and mythology where our 
knowledge is uncertain, let us by all means invent, but let us in 
our inventions hoid firm to the spirit of truth. It may chance 
that we may say things which have no historical foundation (in 
other words, that we may tell them a material verbal lie), but 
it will never be the lie in the soul, if our stories of the gods are 
not unworthy the holiness and truth of the gods.” 

He would have truth, precision, severity even, in music, a 
right purpose and not self-indulgence in the gymnastic side of 
education,—and all with a view to rearing the young ina healthy 
atmosphere, and to turning the eyes of their souls towards the 
light from their earliest years. To youth so trained he promises 
by the mouth of Socrates true wisdom, true fortitude, true 
temperance, true justice. 

He spoke too late to save his own citizens, for the lie had 
entered deeply in and warped their nature, but his Republic 
has had its message for succeeding civilizations, and has its 
application, writ-small, in every individual soul. The name 
of practising sophists in all ages is legion, while Plato’s protest 
has at no time wanted for echoes. The history of the world’s 
belief shows us many a sophistry ; it was the lie in the soul, and 
the hatred of the light felt by those who nourished that lie that 
led to the terrible apostasy of the Jews; if we want further 
evidence than this affords of the disintegrating effect of a 
turning away the soul’s eye from the light, we may seek it in 
the story of the heresies that have risen up against Revealed 
Truth. Secular history tells us a like tale: thus, into the 
Court and Seigniory of France there had been welcomed the 
lie that might and wealth made right, that the needs of his 
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lord were a sufficient account for the existence of the poor man, 
that the toiler might be used as a means and not as an end, 
and in course of time the nobleman believed the lie and 
instilled it into his children. But a lie can give no more than 
a false security ; it promises peace where there is no peace, but 
only the seeds of destruction or revolution; the lesson is 
pointed by Carlyle: 

Man and his life rest no more on hollowness and a lie, but on 
solidity and some kind of truth: welcome the beggarliest Truth, so it 
be one, in exchange for the royallest sham! Truth of any kind breeds 
ever new and better truth ... but as for falsehood ... what can 
it or what should it do but decease, being ripe, decompose itself 
gently, or even violently, and return to the father of it—too probably 
in flames or fire ? 

So if we say that our own are days of sophistry, we say no 
more than that men have still the power to twist falsehood into 
their souls that were made for truth, and that shallowness and 
superficiality have still their votaries. Are their methods the 
same to-day as in former days? Had Plato lived in modern 
times one may well believe he would have cordially agreed with 
these words of Cardinal Newman: 

This is a day of profession . . . especially of individual profession. 
This is a day in which there is so much of private judgment, so much 
of separation and difference, so much of preaching and teaching, so 
much of authorship, that it involves individual profession, responsibility, 
and recompense in a way peculiarly its own. 

Here, then, we may say, is a great avenue open to the 
sophist—the road of unreal profession. As Walter Pater says, 
the great sophist in Plato’s day was the Athenian public itself ; 
and in our own times, on the large scale, it is rather a false 
public opinion that is the sophist than the preachers of that 
opinion ; and on the small scale, in the microcosm, it is the 
man’s own self that is the sophist far more than the teacher who 
presents the lie to his soul. 

The sophistry of public opinion has indeed its professors, and 
of these beyond question the greatest and most loud-voiced is 
the Press. Do men wish to make profession of enlightenment 
on religious questions? on social questions? on education? on 
politics ?—the Press will save them the trouble of attaining to 
the truth of things, or of getting firm, well-principled convictions. 
It will flatter men’s vanity by pretending to appeal to inborn 
convictions which it here and now implants ; it will say, “thought 
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is free, nothing is sacred from inquiry, all things admit of doubt 
and denial.” Taking the line of least resistance, it will extol 
outward and glittering success— 
Things done that took the eye, and had the price, 
O’er which from level stand 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice. 

And in all these things the sophist Press is but leading by 
following the sophist public. The lie that appearances are 
worth more than realities, that superficiality is depth—the 
sophistry which first says, “This man is a great scientist, for 
he has broached this daring and heterodox theory,” and then 
says, “ This daring and heterodox theory must be true, for is it 
not broached by this great scientist ?”—the belief that in the 
multitude of popular lectures there is wisdom—these are all 
forms of unreal profession with the great sophist public. To 
illustrate the debasing effect following from an initial perversion 
of view, we might instance the subject of education. What is 
meant by education? is it a putting-in, or a drawing-out? is it 
a means, or is it an end? In his University Lectures Newman 
criticizes those who maintain that a University as a place of 
education is nothing more than a place for acquiring a great 
deal of information on a great many heterogeneous subjects. 

Knowledge [he says] is an indispensable condition of the expansion 
of mind and the instrument of attaining it. This cannot be denied, it 
is even to be insisted on . . . however, the very truth of it carries men 
too far, and confirms to them the notion that it is the whole of it. 
A narrow mind is thought to be that which contains little knowledge, 
and an enlarged mind that which holds a great deal. . . . [But] the 
enlargement consists not merely in the passive reception into the mind 
of a number of ideas hitherto unknown to it, but in the mind’s energetic 
and simultaneous action upon and towards and among these new ideas 
which are rushing in upon it. It is the action of a formative power, 
reducing to order and meaning the matter of our acquirements . . . it 
is a digestion of what we receive, into the substance of our previous 
thought ; and without this no enlargement is said to follow.? 


With this difference in the point of view at the outset, it is 
easy to see how a sophist world, looking to small profits and 
quick returns, will dissent from a man like Newman when he 
calls education an end in itself, even as Plato had held that 
education is a. life-long work and its perfection the fitting goal 

1 Newman, Discourses on the Scope and Nature of University Education. 
Discourse vii. 
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of a whole life’s efforts. In the narrowness of outlook induced 
by the popular reception of a false view, lies the strength of 
sophist catchwords and specious appeals to the “ here-and-now ” 
interests. 

To turn now to the lie in the individual soul, what are the 
avenues toits approach? Again, unreality of profession. There 
is a sophistry which takes the form of an aggressive standing 
apart from received opinion irrespective of real private belief, 
which strives to capture attention by disingenuous eccentricity 
of view, or which delights in petty quibbling as being a sign of 
uncommon penetration. A second, and perhaps more common 
variety, is seen in the acceptance, without conviction, of the views 
of others, in over-impressionableness of mind and a disposition 
to weather-cock opinions. Newman describes such a character : 

Those who have no object or principle whatever to hold by, lose 
their way every step they take; they are thrown out and do not know 
what to say or think at every fresh juncture: they have no view of 
persons or occurrences or facts which come suddenly upon them, and 
they hang upon the opinions of others for want of internal resources. 

“ un ae Tod NéyovTos” is a word of advice from one of the 
characters of Aristophanes—“ be not at the mercy of the last 
speaker.” It is not necessary to point out the inward dis- 
honesty and consequent weakness of soul that flows from 
neglect of this advice. Such men will harbour any lie that is 
popular, they will never know what they know or why they 
know it, and their influence for good and in the spread of truth 
is negligible. 

We have mentioned two doors to mental dishonesty: an 
undue deference to and an undue defiance of the common 
opinions of men. They have in common the vice of a false 
profession, a saying what one does not believe under the 
influence of other men’s beliefs. There is a third—it is the 
saying what we do not believe because we wish it to be as we 
say, and not as we believe. 


All that is known as bias and prejudice, all distortion of the 
judgment through inordinate affections, through a desire not to see 
unpleasant, disturbing, mortifying truths that would entail troublesome 
and painful alterations in our thought and conduct, all such blinking 
of disagreeable facts and stifling of unwelcome suggestions are indica- 
tions of mental untruthfulness. 


In these cases, in which the wish is father to the thought, 
the danger of the lie in the soul is vastly greater than in its 
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preceding forms, for from the nature of the case the existence 
of falsehood is here less apparent, and the adherence to it wears 
more naturally the cloak of genuineness and consistency. In 
the victims of this spiritual blight, truth mourns the loss 
of many who might have proved her ablest champions. The 
soul with some high, self-chosen work before it, turns its eye 
from the light that would seem to interfere with this work by 
disturbing the ground-principles on which the work is to rest; 
a generous spirit is quickened by a desire to elevate his fellow- 
men, by ennobling ethical principles of self-abandonment and 
self-devotion to the progress of the race; tell him that he is 
working indeed, but working with bound hands so long as he 
tries to dispense with religion, and tries to give men a respect 
for man while ignoring man’s Creator—your words are unwel- 
come intruders, he does not wish to find them true, he will have 
none of them. Or again, an unbeliever will accept God only 
on his own terms, his own will first,and God’s will in the second 
place, and he induces in his soul a kind of sleep, and jealously 
guards against its awakening. 

The root of this mental lie is in the will, as that of the 
former class lay in the character, and it is to the will that the 
remedy must be applied. God is surely found only by those 
who seek Him with all their hearts, just as it is by them alone 
that He is truly loved and held. The will to find the truth, cost 
what it may—this is the essential starting-point, but, with it, 
half the course is already run. 

The work of each soul, then, is to expel from its citadel the 
phantoms of the market-place, of the theatre, and of the cave. 

Into the truth of things out of their falseness rise, 
And reach thou, and remain. 

Let us avoid mere empty talking or idle profession . . . let us aim at 
meaning what we say, and saying what we mean ; let us aim at knowing 
when we understand a truth and when we do not; let us receive the 
truth with reverence, and pray God to give us a good will and Divine 
light and spiritual strength, that it may bear fruit within us.? 

The words of Newman will ever stand to us for all that is 
inspiring and enlightening, but, better even than his words, the 
deeds of his life show him to us as one who, with singleness of 
aim, would not suffer the eye of his soul to be darksome, and 
who, casting aside all that sophistry could offer, passed bravely 
from the lie that would enslave him to the truth that made him 
free. G. F. G. 


1 Newman, Sermon on Unreal Words. 

















The Marquise de Crequy. 
(VICTOIRE DE FROULLAY.) 


THOUGH the Marquise de Créquy belongs to a type of great 
lady that, for better and worse, has been superseded, her Memoirs 
are none the less a most “ human document.” 

Her career was a remarkable one. Born in the reign of 
Louis XIV.,and outliving him and his two successors, Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI., she was imprisoned in the Revolution when 
well advanced in her ninth decade, and she escaped being 
guillotined by only a hair’s-breadth. When the First Consul 
went to the Tuileries in 1800, he sent for her to come and see 
him. She allows she had a little curiosity about him, and it was 
in his power besides to restore her confiscated estates, but still 
she had qualms about compromising the dignity of a de Froullay 
who was also the widow of a de Créquy, when she obeyed his 
summons. On his side he was evidently frankly curious to see 
her as a relic of former ages, and he put her through a catechisia 
as to her past life and experience. “Had she actually seen 
Louis XIV. and Peter the Great?” “Was she really a hundred 
yvars old?” She had not had the honour of seeing Louis XIV. 
and the Czar, she told him, because her youth had been spent 
in the provinces, and her exact age she did not know. Her 
birth had not been registered, and it was always a question 
whether it took place in 1699 or in 1701. 

His next question ruffled her considerably. “Had she known 
Dubois and Cartouche?” To give, as she expresses it, the 
Dowager Marquise de Créquy the trouble of coming to see 
him, to ask her questions about Cartouche, the highwayman 
and robber, was in very bad taste. She made no reply of any 
kind, but her expression showed what she felt ; it was as severe 
as she could make it. Napoleon met her gaze and understood, 
and his own face lighted up with such mingled kindness, play- 
fulness, and almost boyish simplicity, that she was disarmed. 
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“Let me kiss your hand,” was the next thing he said, and the 
old Marquise, well accustomed to this courtly mode of salute, 
began pulling off her mitten. He tried to prevent her taking 
that trouble, but in vain, though she thought it “very delicate” 
of him to be so thoughtful, and when she extended to him what 
she calls her “shrivelled, hundred-year-old fingers,” he saluted 
them with earnest respect. 

She speaks of Napoleon with the same half-reluctant admira- 
tion elsewhere in her Memoirs, and remarks that if he had plenty 
of detestable features in his character, he was to be admired for 


one thing—he knew his own mind, and once it was made up no 


opposition could move it. The fate of well-intentioned, vacil- 
lating Governments had taught her to appreciate a strong one. 
She is rarely severe in her judgments but had pet aversions. 
The Neckers—father, mother, and daughter she could not bear, 
and looked upon as odious specimens of an odious class that, 
among many other sins, had introduced into the sa/ous of a 
world they never ought to have been allowed to figure in, the 
vulgar habit of talking of money, a thing that before the 
Revolution no one ever dreamt of mentioning in “good” 
company. 

But with all her pride of class, and an extraordinary 
faculty for remembering the histories of families, pedigrees, 
and “blazonries,” Mme. de Créquy, in dedicating her Memoirs 
to her grandson, reminds him only that he is a descendant in 
the eighth degree from St. Chantal. 

She tells the following curious story about Talleyrand and 
the Beatification of Blessed Margaret Mary : 


The thing that does Talleyrand most credit in all his episcopal 
career, the most meritorious acts of his whole life, perhaps, were the 
steps he took, with really the utmost zeal, to procure the beatification 
of a certain good Religious of his Diocese of Autun, Margaret 
Alacoque, who had been the holiest and most venerable person of 
her time. He paid me over a hundred visits and wrote me more than 
two hundred letters to get me to speak about this saintly Religious to 
the Pope’s Nuncio, to the Duke de Penthiévre, to the Countess de 
Toulouse, the Baron de Breteuil, M. de Brienne, the King’s Ministers, 
the Italian Ambassadors, and, in fact, to anyone who had influence and 
whom his own influence did not reach. The following letter to me 
shows the interest he took in the matter : 

“1788, Autun, 4th December. 

“T have just arrived here, Madame, and I hasten to thank you for 
your good offices towards this Diocese, or, indeed, I may call it your 
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protection. It is essential, indispensable to the edification of the 
faithful, the satisfaction of the clergy, the personal consideration of the 
Bishop himself, that this matter should be carried out. The preliminary 
decision on the quality of the venerable servant of God was obtained 
in 1737. I have verified it. The next step I have to take is that of 
her beatification, with a view ultimately to her canonization. This 
final step will remain to be taken by my successors in the government 
of this church which the blood of so many generous martyrs has 
watered and made fruitful and illustrious. May I venture to beseech 
you to get the Duke de Penthiévre to urge the matter upon his father- 
in-law, the Duke of Modena, that the latter may be induced to use his 
interest with our Holy Father the Pope and to write to the Cardinal 
Secretary? So far the tone taken by the Congregation in regard to the 
matter has been decidedly disagreeable. They hardly seem able to 
understand the dignity of my See or to grasp that I, as well as the 
Archbishop of Lyons, have the pallium. 
“ Your very humble and obedient servant, 
“Cu. M., Bp. of Autun.” 


“ Little things like beatifications” went out of his head, says 
Mme. de Créquy, when he became a member of the Legislative 
Assembly, and his previous efforts were all nullified by the 
discovery that personal reasons rather than religious zeal had 
been the principal motives of his activity. Finally, the Promoter 
of the Faith (or Devil's Advocate) had to announce in regard to 
a “new miracle” that there was no confirmation of its having 
taken place except M. de Talleyrand’s account of it. Under 
these circumstances the whole process had to be again subjected 
to rigorous inquiry, and, while this was going on, the Revolution 
broke out, and the beatification was inevitably deferred. 

There is a pretty little story in the Memoirs of a child that 
is called “A good little Royalist.” She was a pupil at the 
Abbaye St. Martin with a monthly allowance from her parents 
of a louis d’or that she spent for a secret purpose that she would 
never avow. Naturally her mistress was uneasy about this, and 
suspected something wrong. At last Massillon, who was a friend 
of the child’s father, was asked to speak to her, and, gently 
pressed by him, she told her innocent secret. There were many 
kings and queens of France about whose souls there seemed 
cause for anxiety, and she gave her louis d’or for Masses for 
them all, beginning at Clothaire I. down to Louis XI. It was 
Massillon himself who told this little story in Mme. de Créquy’s 
presence, and she relates that Marshal de Richelieu, who 
delighted in making embarrassing remarks to ecclesiastics, said 
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to the Bishop: “Cannot you imagine how pleased Fredegunda 
and Brunehault must be to know there still are people in 
Paris who take an interest in them? But is one to suppose, 
M. de Clermont, that these Princesses have been in Purgatory all 
this time with nothing todo? Do you think the child’s money 
has been spent on them profitably?” 

“ Monsieur,” said Massillon, “1 make it a practice to discuss 
theological questions only in the pulpit and confessional, where 
you will find me if you want me.” 

Anjorrant was the little girl’s name, and it has a charming 
origin. Vanvres was originally the name of the family, but 
Louis IX. changed it to Anges orants (praying angels), because 
when the Vanvres were in Paris he always found one or other 
of them saying their prayers in the Sainte Chapelle at whatever 
hour he chanced to go there. Three hundred years later King 
Francis I., finding himself at nightfall near the chdéteau of the 
same family, went in to seek hospitality. M. d’Anjorrant, 
at that moment surrounded by his family and servants, was 
reciting the night prayers, but, says an old chronicle, 

No one of them all so much as turned his head to look at His 
Royal Majesty until the last Amen of Compline was said. “And by 
my faith,” said the King, “‘you have a good right and just, Mr. Councillor, 
to this name of Angeorant that you bear. All honours to all lords!” 
And forthwith he gave them for their arms two angels wearing tunics 
with the royal blazon, . . . three lilies in an azure field. 

On his death-bed Marshal de Richelieu sent for Mme. de 
Créquy to come and see him. Their conversation was charac- 
teristic of that age of death-bed repentances after lives that had, 
at least, had the merit of faith. The Marshal asked his old 
friend first of all, whether, in her opinion, he had not really 
been a better man than he got credit for. She charitably agreed 
that this was possible. But when he proceeded to enumerate 
his virtues of omission, if the expression be permissible, and 
reminded her of a great many more or less wrong things he 
had never done, among them that he had never paid his court 
to any King’s mistress, she suggested that his remaining 
moments would be better spent in trying to move himself 
to repentance and contrition for the sins by which he had 
offended God. He said he feared God, and that his confessor 
told him he had the grace of attrition, if not that of perfect 
contrition, which, he added, “I understand is not to be got for 
the wish,” and he begged her to pray to God to have mercy on 
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him. Then, in lowered tones, he told her he had sent for her, 
his “old, old” friend, to beg her to go to St.Geneviéve and 
recommend him to the Saint’s protection. Mme. de Créquy 
mentions other instances of the survival of devotion to 
St. Genevieve in unlooked-for quarters, and of the extra- 
ordinarily living hold it had on the lower classes. She uses the 
expression “local,” a “devotion,” she says, “to the Saint as if 
she had been a child amongst her own people, dead but yester- 
day, humble, little still, as when on earth, and very near.” She 
speaks feelingly of the beautiful shrine that she lived to see 
wrecked, the shrine before which generations of kings, queens, 
and leaders of the people had knelt to venerate the relics it 
contained, and on which they had lavished gifts and offerings. 
Even Voltaire wrote to Mme.de Créquy before the evil days came: 

Be so kind as not to attack me about the prodigies performed by 
our good little Gauloise. ‘That of Ardens, for instance, seems as well 
authenticated (démontré) as the death of Tiberius or the brutality of 
Calvin. Whenever I hear her mentioned the emotions of my childhood 
reawaken in me. She is my Shepherdess, my kind Virgin, my very 
own. Please, Madame, if you have not taken a vow to persecute me, 
never attack me about her again. 

Mme. de Créquy knew Voltaire more or less at all stages 
of his career, and used to say of him: “He did not see all he 
did, but all we saw he had done”—meaning the Revolution 
and its tragedies. She describes the unseemly terrors and 
vacillations of his death-bed at some length, and in an earlier 
chapter draws a picture of him when he was the object of an 
ovation at the Academy, represented only by its lay members, 
the ecclesiastics who belonged to it being conspicuously absent. 
On this occasion Voltaire wore an old, badly fitting juste-au-corps 
(a sort of frock-coat), of blue velvet trimmed with gold lace, 
stockings turned up with silver, and an immense brown peruke 
without powder, out of which flamed eyes that shone like those 
of a wild cat. 

The eighteenth century writers were clever portrait painters, 
and Mme. de Créquy’s Memoirs are full of vivid personal 
remarks. Of Marie Antoinette she says: 

She had luminous perceptions. It may be that her ideas were 
elevated rather than profound, but they were large in another sense, 
that may be called Aorizonta/, that is, on the plane of the human eye. 
Her exact appreciation of everything that came within the range of her 
vision, no matter how far off or how small, showed the most marvellous 
clearsightedness. 
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Of Louis XVI.: 


He who had been the one sovereign of 30,000,000 subjects, became 
the one subject of 30,000,000 sovereigns. 

Of the little Dauphin, the unfortunate Louis XVII. : 

He was the loveliest child in the whole kingdom. His cheeks were lilies 
and roses ; his beautiful eyes were blue, his hair fair, soft, fine, just like 
his mother’s; and his peculiar charm was his innocent, pleasant, 
playful smile. 


Then she draws a contrast, that almost overcomes her, 
between him as she knew him, pure, happy, “candour itself,” 
and what he must have become through terror of the wretch 
whose delight it was to teach him ribald words and songs, and 
who “may even,” she says, “have raised his sacrilegious hands 
to strike the descendant of St. Louis.” 

Of M. de Delille,s Mme. de Créquy remarks charmingly: 

His face was grotesque but so mobile that it never had time to 
be ugly. 

Other of her sayings are : 

There is such a thing as acting the part of a good conscience by the 
expression one puts on. 

Charity makes us know what not to know. 

It is not enough to do good things ; they must also be well done. 

Theology is not a science for all to dabble in. The fool converts 
it to his folly, the sinner perverts it to his sin. 

The pious, like other people, have in them the taint of original sin. 
We must not expect their piety to do away with their natural character ; 
it will but attenuate their faults, make the proud less proud, the 
backbiter less of a scandal monger, and so on. 


Speaking of forced marriages she says that nothing was 
more rare in the eighteenth century, nothing more highly 
disapproved than such marriages, and that parents who were 
guilty of such crimes against nature were held up to universal 
reprobation. 

Her idea of the relationship between landlord and tenant 
was naturally the feudal one. The principles now incorporated 
in the statutes of nations were so far recognized in the system 
she grew up in, that it worked satisfactorily when the landlord 
was a just man and a Christian in more than name. It would 


have been an admirable system in an ideally Christian society 
where mutual obligations were not only recognized but fulfilled. 
But unhappily that ideal condition has never existed, and until 
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the rights of the class of people known as dependents received 
the sanction of law, that class was helplessly at the mercy of 
those over them. 

Mme. de Créquy’s dependents were evidently among the 
happier kind. She remitted rents when crops failed, and helped 
the poor, the sick, and aged. Her servants were born, lived, 
married, died in her service. To one of them, Dupont, a most 
ingenious and courageous fellow, she owed at least her daily 
bread in the scarcity of the Terror. He addressed her as 
“Godmother,” the relationship in which she stood to him, and 
when she apologizes in her Memoirs for speaking so perpetually 
of him and other servants, because she sees hardly any one 
else (for all her friends had either been guillotined or were 
emigrants), she says of him: “And after all, true equality is 
community of faith and political views.” Like most of the 
servants of the period who remained steadfast, Dupont was a 
greater aristocrat than his mistress. For safety he was obliged 
to wear the Carmagnole, or revolutionary garb, but nothing 
would induce him to put on the doznet rouge, and he went with 
his bushy shock of hair uncovered; fortunately it was red 
enough to look at a little distance like the donnet rouge. 

Mme. de Créquy says she used often to visit the widow of 
a Vendéen farmer and say her prayers with her, This good 
woman told her that when a revolutionary agent came to her 
village and said to her husband : 


“ We'll pull your old church tower down for you, and then there 
won’t be anything left to keep you. in mind of your worn-out super- 
stitions.” 

“You must leave us the stars, whether you like it or not,” was the 
answer, “and they are older than our church tower, and show over a 
good deal more of the earth.” 


Mme. de Créquy challenges post-Revolution society to 
produce the sort of disinterested patriotism that made the 
liveried servants of Paris in the reign of Louis XIV. complain 
to Government that they were not included in the capitation 
tax levied on other citizens for a war subsidy. 

In the beginning of the Terror, when work was at a standstill, 
a census was taken of the number of persons dependent on 
their respective parishes, and it was computed that about 
one fourth of the population of Paris was destitute. In the 
quarter where Mme. de Créquy lived two hundred workmen 
came to the Mayor and said: “We want neither to steal nor 
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riot—but we are dying of hunger. Give us bread or else kill 
us.” A very successful subscription for them was quickly 
started to which Mme. de Créquy contributed, sending Dupont 
with her offering. He happened to hear the men mention 
St. Sulpice, and thought he would wait and see what they were 
going to do there. He followed them into the church, and to 
his surprise found they had gone there to make an act of 
thanksgiving in the form of a hymn that they all sang together. 

As might be expected, the devotion of the clergy stands out 
in relief against the lurid scenes and doctrines of the Revolution. 
A sermon by the Abbé de Boismont is quoted to prove that the 
charges of being “wanting in logic, moderation, and charity” 
brought against him by Mme. Necker and D’Alembert, were 
unjust. Preaching in 1782, he said: 


Let this scandalous contest cease. Restore to Jesus Christ what is 
His. You have snatched from Him a portion of His fair inheritance. 
Suffer Him at least to reign over the generations to come. Leave us 
our festival days, our promises, our consolations, keep for yourselves your 
hope of nothing. When you crumble into that eternal dust to which 
you look forward, we shall cease to trouble you. But if there be a God 
who records, if there be immeasurable joy linked to virtues that a 
submissive, generous faith both produces and consecrates, do not rob 
us of it. The field of the natural sciences is vast enough. Multiply 
your useful discoveries, rule your trades and warehouses; but to us 
leave, to us give up that invisible world you know nothing of. Why 
are you so set on taking from the poor, the ignorant, the helpless 
groaning people, their God, a God who like themselves was poor and 
suffering? Error for error (you force me to this almost blasphemous 
hypothesis that I may leave you no refuge for your false teaching)— 
error for error, I say, does not the error that we profess, that we 
are sent to teach, penetrate souls with a sweetness and force that all 
the empty declamation of your so-called independence lacks? Are not 
the remedies, the help we offer, more within reach, more universal, 
closer to the level of the people ? 

Ah! I can understand that those who have everything they want 
in this world are mad enough to live without faith. But where are 
such people to be found? ‘The world is one vast scene of misery, in 
the most brilliant lives, what unsatisfied desires, what illusory joys, 
what bleeding, hopeless wounds. Could the eye of the philosopher 
pierce the secret depths of the hearts of those who present the calmest 
exteriors, he would often shrink from that unveiled spectacle and might 
perchance desire to restore to men the God that is being stolen from 
them in the present day. 

And the poor, the obscure, that great multitude for whom in 
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God’s providence there seems no compensation for the misfortune of 
having been born, save that of the happiness of dying, if you kill in 
them the idea of God, what will remain to them to make their 
privations bearable, to alleviate their pain? Is it then so tremendous 
a benefit to such as these to add to the torment of their life, a certainty 
of nothing to hope for on the other side of death ? 

It is for these we invoke your compassion. Leave us at least the 
unfortunate. You have nothing to give them but the mournful prospect 
of some dark, unknown future. And what an outlook for them, poor 
captives, languishing beneath the weight of their chains! We at least 
can help them by bearing their chains with and for them—and this 
is our advantage over you, this the plea upon which I demand 
from you not justice only, but compassion, humanity, merciful pity. 


Two priests, the Abbé de Fénelon and Pére Guillou, were 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal, and in spite of the 
utmost efforts of Fouquier Tinville, the Public Prosecutor, to get 
them sentenced to death, were discharged. The populace of 
Paris, and especially the chimney-sweeps and _ scavengers, 
thronged the court and its neighbourhood on the day of their 
trial, and clamoured for the release of M.de Fénelon, who went 
by the name of “ Bishop of the Savoyards.” He had in fact 
refused three times to be made a Bishop, and had devoted his 
life to the care of the poor children brought from Savoy to work 
in Paris, and who had been utterly neglected until he began his 
work among them. There was a very touching scene when he 
was released, his “ children,’ as they were called, greeting him 
with tears of joy. 

Pére Guillou came into the court pressing a large crucifix to 
his breast and singing the Veri//a Regts as loud as he could. 
He took his shoes and stockings off before his judges, and 
showed them his feet and hands marked with the stigmata, 
telling them he feared nothing but the artifices of Satan; that 
man, however wicked, had never had any terrors for him; that 
in Japan he had undergone the torture of crucifixion for 
preaching God’s Holy Gospel, but that it had pleased his Divine 
Master to move his judges to pity, and that he had only been 
three hours nailed to the cross. He told his story with great 
simplicity, and his accusers and the President of the Court 
greeted it with shouts of laughter. He was acquitted, however, 
as a harmless lunatic and set free. A charitable lady offered to 
provide for him, and he consented to accept twenty-four francs a 
quarter from her, saying that sufficed for his wants. 
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Mme. de Créquy mentions Abbé Emmery — afterwards 
Superior of St. Sulpice—several times. 

Charlotte Corday [she says] was tried, condemned, and guillotined 
without manifesting any regret or sign of fear. But fortunately Abbé 
Emmery, the calotin whom the accusateur public had taken under his 
special protection, was still at the Conciergerie, and the bulletin of 19th 
July records that JZ, Z£. (M. Emmery) received C. C.’s (Charlotte 
Corday’s) confession and gave her absolution the day before her death. 

Fouquier Tinville found the Abbé useful, and whenever his 
execution was proposed, used to say to his colleagues : 

No; no, thank you. I want that man; leave him tome. There 
is no danger of insurrection in any prison where he is confined, and 
when he preaches to those under sentence of death he makes them go 
to the scaffold as quiet as lambs. He is a first-rate police assistant in 
prison. I will not have my “ calotin” killed. 


M. de Beaumont, the Archbishop of Paris, had such a 
reputation for charity, that when he died, a poor woman who 
went to see him lying in state, was heard to say: “ He would 
wake up if some one would only ask him to give them a 
louis!” Another exemplary prelate was M. de Belsunce, the 
Bishop of Marseilles, who, when the streets of his episcopal city 
were strewed with the bodies of the plague-stricken, went about 
among them administering the last consolations of religion. In 
a pastoral letter he says that there was often hardly room 
between the dead and dying for the priest to stand to administer 
the sacraments. Of a community of Jesuits that had numbered 
twenty-three, twenty-one died of plague, besides thirty-nine other 
priests and some lay members of the Archbishop’s household. 
The Bishop’s palace was denuded of everything that could be 
exchanged for money for the sick and dying. Even his gold 
cross and giit crozier would have gone if any one could have 
been found to buy them, but instead of that they played the 
part of a kind of talisman whenever he was utterly without 
funds, for he used to send them out “walking” on such 
occasions, he told Mme. de Créquy, “and they always came 
home again and brought with them a bushel or so of crowns,” the 
fact being that though they were sent from house to house to find 
a purchaser, no one could bear to buy the insignia of the good 
Bishop’s office. Voltaire is quoted as never having spoken of 
M. de Belsunce without praise of his “charity, simplicity, and 


courage.” 
The following prayer Massillon gave to Mme. de Créquy in 
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1736, and she was touched to hear that a copy of it she gave to 
Mme. de Grammont was found hidden in her bosom when she 
was guillotined : 

O great God, end my misery by healing my wounds. Steady this 
instability, comfort this heart by breaking chains that I indeed detest 
but cannot bear to lay hands on. Let my prayer move Thee, regard 
not what I do, but listen to what I ask and close Thine eyes to my 
weakness. Terminate this ceaseless struggle within me. Make Thyself 
Master of my soul. O my God, it is not I who resist Thee any 
longer ; itis my weakness, the ascendency of corruption, the inveterate 
habit of evil. Take, O take me to Thine own, snatch me from the 
world’s hold and from the grasp of creatures, for not for these was I 
created. Destroy in me this creature of sin that has grown mightier 
than I. Give me courage to correspond to the Divine grace I carry in 
so frail a vessel and encompassed by so many dangers. Lord, have pity 
on me, this is the one cry, the one prayer that holds all my desire, all 
my need. 

Mme. de Créquy seems to have been one of those sensible 
women who conform to fashion enough to avoid peculiarity, but 
without sacrificing either taste, common sense, or individuality 
to its passing whim. She wore rouge when it was customary to 
do so, and she asks her grandson if he remembers crying when 
she read him the story of Jezabel. He thought Jezabel had 
been devoured by dogs for having painted her face, and that 
something as terrible would happen to his grandmother because 
she did it too. It was a point on which she must have had 
scruples herself, for when she was in Rome she consulted 
Cardinal Paulucci about it among other things. 

“Rouge,” said the Cardinal, “seems to me like powder on 
the hair, a matter of custom and costume. If any at all is put, 
it is well to put enough to avoid the appearance of attempt to 
deceive or look juvenile, for this might give scandal or trouble 
others.” 

Cardinal Paulucci, Archbishop-Bishop of Ostia, Vicar General 
to the Pope, Grand Penitentiary, &c., was, says Mme. de Créquy, 

The most learned of doctors, the most prudent of directors. He 
was the mirror of the three theological virtues, and of the cardinal 
virtues with two added to them, that spirit of understanding and conso- 
lation which casuists have always ranked as the most precious gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Here is another of the same prelate’s answers : 

In countries where comedies are subjected either to no censorship 
at all, or to careless censorship, so that to go to the theatre gives 
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scandal to others or troubles them, it would be right to abstain from 
going. If there is prudent supervision over the theatre, and if people 
of good life go, I think it would not be wrong to go. 


Another of his answers refers to abstaining from liquids on 
fast-days. Mme. de Créquy says that his counsels were a 
comfort not only to her, but to “seven or eight” of her 
“devout” friends in Paris, especially to the poor Abbess of 
Panthémont, who had always choked with thirst on fast-days, 
and all through Lent until she heard from Mme. de Créquy 
the rule Liguzdum jejunium non frangit. “What does that 
mean?” cried a little girl who heard the conversation. “ It means, 
my dear,” said Mme. de Créquy’s cousin, Mme. du Chatelet, 
“that Mme. de Créquy has eased my foot of a thorn.” 

Mme. de Créquy never at any time of her life went to the 
theatre herself, but she evidently looks upon the Cardinal’s 
opinion on the subject as a triumph over the Jansenists. Before 
she consulted him, she says, she should have thought herself to 
be committing a mortal sin had she gone, “ although,” she adds, 
“what the Jansenist and Gallican Abbés preached was of no 
more account to me than what Prester John of Ethiopia might 


say.” 

While M. and Mme. de Créquy were in Rome the election 
of Innocent XIII. took place, and through the kindness 
of the “Queen of England” (Clementina Sobieski), she was 
admitted to see the arrangements for the Conclave. This was 
an exclusively Royal privilege, for no other woman, no matter 
what her rank, ever crossed the threshold of the Vatican in those 
days. Audiences to ladies were given by the Holy Father in 
convent sacristies. 

A curious incident occurred when the newly-elected Pope 
took possession of his Cathedral Church of St. John Lateran. 


I was next to the Duchess d’Anticoli (the Pope’s sister-in-law), and 
after a slight commotion that we could not account for, the procession 
came to an abrupt halt in the middle of the nave. ‘Then we saw the 
great solemn purple and gold crowd surrounding His Holiness draw 
back and form a ring at some distance from him. His twelve train- 
bearers dropped his long, white mozré silk train that covered some fifteen 
feet of the beautiful pavement (I remember the train-bearers were dressed 
in cloth of gold edged with crimson). The Pope was left standing 
quite alone in the centre of the ring, his tiara on his head, his golden 
crozier in his hand. ‘This is what had happened. A poor man, of wild 
appearance, but no one knew who or what he was, soldier, peasant, 
brigand, Transteverin Roman, had demanded to make his confession 
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then and there to the Sovereign Pontiff to obtain absolution in um caso 
particolar e pericoloso. The Holy Father might without any breach of 
charity, well have refused so bold and ill-timed a petition, but he would 
not. A dead silence fell on the waiting crowd while he heard the 
confession, constantly putting his ear close to the lips of the man 
kneeling at his feet. I saw his face grow deadly pale at the first few 
words, and he seemed to suffer. He looked intensely pitying as well 
as horror-struck. After the confession he spoke a few words in a low 
tone to the penitent, put his hands on his head, and held out to him 
his Fisherman’s ring to kiss. Then His Holiness (a title that was no 
mere formula in such a case) raised his eyes and hands to heaven, 
his face beautiful with supernatural majesty, pity, and simplicity. 
The procession re-formed and moved on again, the Pope as before 
surrounded by Cardinals, Princes, Greek and Latin Patriarchs, and all 
the other assistants. 


A story went the rounds that the penitent was a celebrated 
brigand called Domenico Marto; but Cardinal Paulucci told 
Mme. de Créquy he thought this was a mistake. 

To return to Mme. de Créquy’s ideas of dress. She greatly 
regrets that the marked distinction there had been between old 
and young ladies’ toilette in her younger days fell into disuse. 
She herself knew elderly women who were actually afraid to 
dress “ reasonably ” for fear of being jeered at and pelted as they 
came out of church. 


Poor old things [she says], how I pity them in their flowery 
headgear, girlish tippets, and all the rest of it. I think much of the 
impertinence with which young men treat old women now-a-days is 
because of their dress ; for how are people to know it is not vanity but 
simply to be like other people that makes them wear such things ? 

In her day not only was it considered improper for even a 
married lady to go out alone, but she might not drive alone 
with her own husband, because people in the streets would not 
know that the relationship between them was that of husband 
and wife! The life of a great lady was in those days rather an 
encumbered one if they all went to church as Mme. de Créquy 
describes doing on a certain Septuagesima Sunday for Vespers 
at St.Sulpice. The half-dozen or so of lackeys, carrying her 
“blazoned ” and embroidered kneeling cushion, foot-stool, velvet 
prayer-book bag, with its gold galoon and tassels, from her 
carriage to her private chapel, the Suisse coming to unlock the 
door of the chapel and make way for the Madame la Marquise 
through the crowd, certainly sounds like the “mighty in their 
seats.” But such were the customs of the day. 
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Mme. de Créquy lived to see great changes, and regrets them, 
especially those in manners. “ People ask,” she says, “ why the 
young speak so rudely and so familiarly, and not like their 
fathers and mothers? Why! it is simply because they are 
taught to call their fathers and mothers ¢Aow. Children brought 
up with that habit ever learn respect for their elders.” “Yes, 
yes,” said a little Bethune girl to her confessor, “it is quite true ; 
I did tell mama not to bother me, and as to papa . . . you can’t 
imagine what I said to Aim! But, you see, I spoke to them 
both so kindly /” 

I remember [continues Mme. de Créquy] that when Mme. de 
St. Pierre came back from emigration, she would not stay in France 
because her grandson called her /Aow, and told her it was the fashionable 
thing. She would not show how angry it made her, because she was a 
gentle, polite person. But, if you will believe it, she went back to 
England to live because there wo one ever calls any one thou. 

In Rome the de Créquys remarked that the Spanish 
Ambassador, the Duke de Luna, seemed hostile to them, and 
they were at a loss to understand why, until Cardinal Henin 
enlightened them. Luna had served under Marshal de Créquy, 
the father of the Marquis, and on the very eve of a battle, had 
applied for leave of absence to go and see his father and mother, 
who were ill and clamouring for him. The Marshal’s answer 
was, “Oh go, sir, go. Honour thy father and mother that thou 
mayest be long lived.” This sarcastic speech was immediately 
echoed from mouth to mouth all over the camp, and de Luna 
had never forgiven it. His mother was a daughter of 
Montezuma, and brought her husband an immense fortune, 
which did not reconcile her son to the Mexican blood she had 
transmitted to him. 

There was a strict code concerning d/ows in pre-Revolution 
society. The face of an adversary might never be struck except 
with the hand. “This,” says Mme. de Créquy, “ was an obliga- 
tion of charity, of human respect. It would have been a kind 
of sacramental lese mayjesté, a sort of anabaptist sacrilege to 
transgress it.” She speaks of one particular blow that created 
immense excitement in society. M.de Fourcalquier gave 
it to his wife. She consulted a famous lawyer, and was told 
she had no case against her husband, so having, as she expressed 
it, “no use for the blow,” she announced her intention of return- 
ing it to the donor. Whether she did so or not is not told. 

Marie Lecinska, the much-injured wife of Louis XV., bore 
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her misfortunes in a different spirit. Mme. de Créquy always 
rigorously avoided the King’s mistresses, but one day the Queen 
said to her, “I do not command, or even advise, any one to visit 


you know who (meaning Mme. de Pompadour, who had been 
installed for some months at Versailles), but if you intended, as 
no doubt you did, to return the visit made to you in Paris, this 
might perhaps be a good opportunity. Don’t you think so?” 

Mme. de Créquy was going to object strongly when the 
Queen continued, “ It is just the attractiveness of cleverness and 
friendship. At any rate, you and I, as good Christians and 
Frenchwomen, are bound in charity to think so.” 

It was incumbent on Mme. de Créquy as a grandee of Spain 
to return the visit Mme. de Pompadour had made her on receiv- 
ing the diploma that gave her also that rank ; accordingly she 
went to the favourite’s apartments that evening. The situation 
went off tolerably well, for Mme. de Pompadour had plenty of 
tact, and was “unaffectedly dzstingudée in her intuitions.” On this 
occasion her intuitions caused her to be “ reserved.” 

Louis XV. first figures in the Memoirs as a sturdy boy of 
five. He was still in the leading-strings that were the mark of 
his minority, but he asserted his independence by impatiently 
saying, “Let me alone, let me alone,” when old Marshal de 
Villeroy kept reminding him to bow in three different directions 
instead of constantly in the same one. This was at the first 
sitting of the Court of Peers. His last appearance in the 
Memoirs is as a penitent on his death-bed. Two of his friends 
had died suddenly a little before he was attacked by small-pox, 
and their deaths, as well as a sermon preached before him on 
the text, “Woe to him through whom scandals come,” had 
happily aroused his conscience. 

The following conversation between the three little Princes, 
his grandsons, is reported in the Memoirs. “Shall we play at 
definitions?” asked the Dauphin (afterwards Louis XVI.). 
“ What is the devil?” “He is the demon,” answered the Comte 
de Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII.). “ But I did not ask if 
he had more than one zame,” replied the Dauphin. “What I 
wanted was to see if you remembered that he is a fallen angel.” 
The Comte d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) was next rebuked 
for using the wrong word ; he had bent his sword, but instead of 
using the word f/oyer to describe what he had done he used 

plier. “Oh! for shame ;” cried the Dauphin, “what a solectsm / 
A Prince of our house should talk proper French. Every Prince 
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ought to know his native tongue.” “And you, my brother,” 
said the little Comte d’Artois, “ought to know how to hold 
yours!” 

There is also a story of the father of Philippe Egalité in the 
character of the gluttonous little boy. When anything he was 
very fond of was served he used to cry, “I want a great deal 
of it, 1 want too much of it.” Even after he was married he 
spent a whole night in tears because he was deprived by his 
doctor's orders of a certain dish at his supper. 

Mme. de Créquy quotes Gilles Mésnage as saying : 


I much admire that good thought of M. Gaudin, namely, that 
Adam and Eve must have stood in need of recreation, and have had 
less pleasure in the terrestrial Paradise than we have down here, because 
they had no genealogies, no histories of the Councils, no books of 
heraldry to amuse themselves with. 


She was herself a walking encyclopedia of the “noble art,” 
bred in it, brought up in it, and, like many of her contem- 
poraries, when trial came the courage of her breeding never 
failed her. In prison her trials were many and various, but she 
treats with light touch the cold, the semi-starvation, the absolute 
want of the commonest hygienic decencies. One remark she 
makes is too characteristic to be omitted. 


The time I spent in prison gave me opportunities for studying and 
knowing a kind of people I had never imagined before. All my life I had 
had to do only with the great world, the people on our estates, our very 
respectful servants and the poor, and I had never had or could have 
had any idea of the modern bourgeoisie that takes Voltaire as its model, 
thinks itself exceedingly refined, and is both ignorant and self-satisfied. 


Her close quarters in prison with affected, pretentious women 
of this type was a greater trial than the material sufferings 
to which she was subjected, semi-starvation, dirt, and absence 
of decencies, want of air, and intense cold. As to the 
cold she says her doctor told her it had given her a 
new lease of life by “sending the fluids in her body back 
upon certain ligaments of the heart and lungs that old age 
had begun to harden.” To this professional opinion she adds: 
“ At any rate, I came out of prison nimble, alert, strengthened, 
and younger by twenty years than I went in; and I am con- 
vinced that severe abstinence and, above all, intense cold do 
prolong life, but at what cost of suffering!” 

She had been some five months a prisoner, in different prisons, 
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when one morning she was roughly told to get ready because she 
was wanted for the day’s “batch” of victims for the guillotine. A 
lady remonstrated, asking the wretched man who brought this 
message how he had the heart to take a woman so old and 
good to die such a death. “Old, my dear child,” said Mme. de 
Créquy, “here there are no differences of age. We are all 
ninety-five alike now-a-days.” She meant, of course, that death 
was imminent for the young as for the old. Rut she was 
determined to see a priest before she died, and she insisted on 
being allowed to go for a few minutes into the Abbé Texier’s 
room, which was near hers. This delay saved her life. There 
was a loud peal at the street door before she came out, and it 
was opened to admit Fouquier Tinville. He glanced at the 
jailer’s list of persons to be executed to check it, and coming to 
her name, said: “Oh, this is a mistake. It is not Widow Créquy 
Froullay who is wanted. It is Wife Créquy du Muy who has 
been denounced as a returned emigrant.” 

Fifteen days later “Widow” Créquy was released from 
prison and given a liberty that she pathetically says she knew 
not what to do with. 

Prison itself [she says] had never seemed to me so deadly as my 
own house now. The dreadful void even made me almost regret 
captivity; I regretted my prison comrades, the confraternity of common 
misfortune, the daily familiarity that had at least kept the mind 
occupied. In 1794 Paris was in such a lawless state that one might 


at any moment have had one’s throat cut in one’s own house, and I 
most 





regretted the massive doors, the guards, the keys, and everything 
of all the jailer’s little children. 

But happily Mme.de Créquy’s temperament was elastic and 
youthful to the end of her long life, and she soon recovered 
her interest in things and people. Her only son died of old 
age long before her, and his son, the grandson for whom the 
Memoirs were begun, had died long before his father. Mme. de 
Créquy herself died in 1803. 

It should be added that the authorship of the Memoirs has 
often been questioned. So long ago as 1834 a writer in the 
Quarterly Review wrote an article on the subject in which he 
states his reasons for thinking that Mme. de Créquy did not at 
any rate write them altogether. They have been well translated 
lately in a very condensed form under the title, Modlesse of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

MARGARET MAITLAND. 
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John Evelyn, the Diarist. 


— 


A WITTY judge once said of diaries, that it was good to keep as 
much diary as would serve to prove an a/zbz. If it be true, as 
Doctor Johnson said, that at first there is a great deal to be 
written, but that with experience of life and settled opinions 
there is seldom much to be set down, the corrected impressions 
that it may lead to will be a sort of education, tending to create 
a habit of thinking correctly and clearly, and of viewing things 
in their proper perspective. 

When Boswell told Johnson that he was afraid he put into 
his journal too many little incidents, the Doctor assured him 
that there was nothing too little for so little a creature as man. 
“It is by studying little things,” said he, “that we attain the 
great art of having as little misery and as much happiness as 
possible.” But when we find Johnson declaring that there is 
nothing wonderful in the journal that Swift kept in London, the 
famous journal to “ Stella”—we are compelled to dissent, for 
that is one of the most wonderful human documents ever 
penned, and we know how much real happiness the writing of 
it brought into Swift’s life, a life not filled to overflowing with 
pleasures of any kind. 

Journals like that of Amiel, for instance, are valuable chiefly 
for showing the state of mental unrest to which one can be 
reduced by too much introspection; while, as a stimulus to 
exertion and manly effort, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to find the equal of Sir Walter Scott’s Journal. But of all forms 
of literature, the diary, when truly kept, reveals us most inti- 
mately to the reader. In letters we have our correspondent in 
our mind’s eye, and in professed memoirs we are anxious to 
pose to posterity, but when we make a diary our confidant we 
are under no restraint. We perhaps find in it that relief which 
the servant of Midas felt when he whispered his dread secret 
into the hole he had dug in the ground. Some such explanation 
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may be offered for the plentiful lack of reticence displayed by 
Samuel Pepys, whose resort to cypher, however, was ineffectual 
for concealment, as decipherer and editor have done for him 
what the wind-tossed reeds did for the Phrygian King. A diary 
such as Pepys’ is perennially attractive. It has, of course, much 
of the attraction of the coudisse and the chronique scandaleuse, but 
it is also valuable, giving us as it does true pictures of con- 
temporary life during a picturesque and eventful period in our 
history. The dissoluteness that followed the Restoration was 
as much to the taste of the merry monarch’s Admiralty 
Secretary as it was eminently distasteful to his contemporary 
and fellow-diarist, John Evelyn, who was gentle by birth, and 
a man of high education and wide culture. Though Pepys will 
never want for readers, a refined taste will always turn to 
Evelyn, whose Diary in point of time is immeasurably more 
important, embracing as it does seventy of the most memorable 
years in English history. 

A diurnal account of events, great and small, in the lifetime 
of a man like Evelyn, who had trained himself to habits of 
close and just observation, and who moved in Court circles as 
well as in general society, possesses an interest not easily 
surpassed. The side-light on history which constitutes so 
important a part of Swift’s journal, light which can be shed 
only by an eye-witness, renders Evelyn’s Diary invaiuable to 
those who desire to get that true view of what has happened, 
which Thucydides defined as constituting the value of history. 

It is a fortunate thing for Evelyn’s fame that his Diary is 
one that posterity will wish to read. Begun in 1640, when he 
was only twenty years of age, and continued throughout his 
long life to within a few weeks of his death in 1706, it will be 
seen that it is unique as a personal record, for Evelyn lived 
through the great Civil War, the period of the Commonwealth 
(with which he had no sympathy), and the Restoration, which 
he hailed with joy, for he was at heart a Monarchist. During 
the reign of James II. he was for a while Lord Privy Seal, and 
escaping the dangers of the Revolution, he held an appointment 
in the reign of William III.; but he passed the peaceful close 
of his life in sweet retirement, and Queen Anne was four years 
on the throne when he died. He travelled much in early life, 
and acquired considerable knowledge of music, languages, and 
science. He witnessed the devastating fire of London, and saw 
the horrors of the Plague, with its appalling death-roll. During 
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the war with the Dutch he acted as a Commissioner for the care 
of the sick and wounded, and at all times was active in 
philanthropy and charity. He was, in short, a good man when 
it was not easy to be good, and Southey was right in describing 
him as “a perfect model for an English gentleman.” He had 
for contemporaries, Sir Thomas Browne, “ Leviathan” Hobbes, 
“ Hudibras” Butler, and Milton; John Bunyan, and “Glorious 
John” Dryden; Locke and Defoe. Swift, Steele, and Addison 
were delighting the town, and Pope was emerging from the 
“ Pastoral” stage when our diarist was laid to rest. 

Animi cultus quasi quidam humanitatis cibus. The need 
that the human spirit has for expansion and knowledge gave 
variety to his interests, and as the result of his studies he 
composed works on architecture, painting, engraving, numis- 
matics, history, politics, morals, education, agriculture, garden- 
ing, and commerce. On some of these subjects he wrote 
with exact knowledge, and on all with grace and scholarship. 
He even published a pamphlet, Fumifugium, with sugges- 
tions for the dissipation of London smoke, a_ problem 
which baffles us still. The Life of his friend, Mrs. Godolphin, 
which admiration for her virtues impelled him to write, is a 
not inconsiderable essay in biography, rising in many passages 
to acertain eloquence. But we do not read those works. We 
prefer his own company as we can enjoy it in his Diary, which 
for us is so much more interesting. There we can enter into 
his daily life, meet the people he met, share his thoughts about 
them, note the justness of his views concerning men and things, 
observe how intimate acquaintance with the ways of Court life 
showed him its hollowness and incidental hardships, as for 
instance, where he tells us: 


I visited my Lady Arlington, Groome of the Stole to her Majesty, 
who being hardly sat down to supper, word was brought her that the 
Queen was going into the park to walk, it being now near eleven at 
night ; this caused the Countess to rise in all haste, and leave her 
supper to us. By this one may take an estimate of the extreme slavery 
and subjection that courtiers live in, who have not time to eat and 
drink at their pleasure. It put me in mind of Horace’s mouse, and to 
bless God for my own private condition. 


The extravagant luxuriousness of the apartments of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth (one of the King’s favourites) at 
Whitehall filled him with sadness, and set him thinking : 
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That which engaged my curiosity was the rich and splendid 
furniture of this woman’s apartment, now twice or thrice pulled down 
and rebuilt to satisfy her prodigal and expensive pleasures, whilst her 
Majesty’s does not exceed some gentlemen’s ladies in furniture and 
accommodation. Here I saw the new fabric of French tapestry, for 
design, tenderness of work, and incomparable imitation of the best 
paintings, beyond anything I had ever beheld. Some pieces had 
Versailles, St.Germain’s, and other palaces of the French King, with 
huntings, figures, and landscapes, exotic fowls, and all to the life rarely 
done. Then for Japan cabinets, screens, pendule clocks, great vases of 
wrought plate, tables, stands, chimney furniture, sconces, branches, 
braseras, &c., all of massive silver, and out of number, besides some of 
her Majesty’s best paintings. 

Surfeiting of this, I dined at Sir Stephen Fox’s, and went contented 
home to my poor but quiet villa. What contentment can there be in 
the riches and splendour of this world, if purchased with vice and 
dishonour ! 


In these “glorious apartments,” as he terms them, he was 
present at an entertainment given to an Ambassador from 
Morocco then in London, and he tells us that 


the Ambassador and his retinue behaved themselves with extraordinary 
moderation and modesty . . . neither admiring nor seeming to regard 
anything, furniture or the like, with any earnestness, and but decently 
tasting of the banquet. They drank a little milk and water, but not a 
drop of wine; did not look about or stare on the ladies! (who were as 
splendid as jewels and excess of bravery could make them), or express 
the least surprise, but with a courtly negligence in pace, countenance, 
and whole behaviour, answering only to such questions as were asked 
with a great deal of wit and gallantry, and so gravely took leave. 


He contrasts the gentlemanly bearing of the Moor, who in 
his own country was little better than a slave, with that of the 
Russian Ambassador then at Court, who “behaved himself like 
a clown compared to this civil heathen.” 

Russian need of refinement was made more apparent to him 
when Peter the Great (then working as a ship carpenter at 
Deptford) became a tenant at his house, Sayes Court. He 
proved to be a “right nasty” occupant, damaging the house and 
grounds to an extent ill-compensated by the £162 7s. allowed 
to Evelyn by the Treasury. 

Of Sir Stephen Fox, recently mentioned, he tells us how 
from being a poor choir boy of Salisbury he was taken notice 


1 **Of Cressid’s kind.” 
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of by Bishop Duppa, then, through waiting on the Duke of 
Northumberland’s brother, obtained an inferior place among 
the Clerks of the Kitchen, where he was found so humble, 
diligent, industrious, and prudent, that he steadily advanced to 
be Paymaster to the whole army, 


and by his dexterity and punctual dealing he obtained such credit 
among the bankers, that he was in a short time able to borrow vast 
sums of them upon any exigence. The continual turning thus of 
money, and the soldiers’ moderate allowance to him for his keeping 
touch with them, did so enrich him that he is believed to be worth at 
least £200,000, honestly gotten and unenvied, which is next to a 
miracle. With all this he continues as humble and ready to do a 
courtesy as ever he was. He is generous, and lives very honourably, 
of a sweet nature, well spoken, well bred, and is so highly in his 
Majesty’s esteem, that being long since made a Knight, he is also 
advanced to be one of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. . . . 
In a word, never was man more fortunate than Sir Stephen ; he is a 
handsome person, virtuous, and very religious. 


It was Fox who proposed that Chelsea College, given by 
the King to the Royal Society (for the improvement of natural 
knowledge by experiment), should be purchased and rebuilt as 
a hospital or infirmary for soldiers." 

Meanwhile, greater men were less successful in retaining the 


royal favour. 


I went to see Lord Clarendon, late Lord Chancellor, and greatest 
officer in England, in continual apprehension what the Parliament 
would determine concerning him. . . . The Parliament had accused 
him and he had enemies at Court, especially the buffoons and ladies of 
pleasure, because he thwarted some of them and stood in their way ; 
I could name some of the chief. The truth is, he made few friends 
during his grandeur among the royal sufferers, but advanced the old 
rebels. He was, however, though no considerable lawyer, one who 
kept up the form and substance of things in the nation with more 
solemnity than some would have had. He was my particular kind 
friend on all occasions. The Cabal, however, prevailed, and that party 
in Parliament. Great division at Court concerning him, and divers 
great persons interceding for him. 


Intercession proved of no avail. When royalty selects a 
scapegoat, that person generally finds it desirable to try a 
change of climate, and as the ex-Chancellor had always favoured 


1 It may be noted that Charles James Fox was descended from Sir Stephen, who 
founded the fortunes of the house. 
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France, he retired to that friendly country to end his days. He 
had, however, his compensations in his fall, for the blow which 
fortune dealt him was mitigated by the leisure his self-exile 
afforded for the completion of his History of the Great Rebellion, 
begun in happier hours. Though a partisan is not necessarily 
a trustworthy historian, nor a lawyer always a sound judge of 
motives and actions, the skilful portrayal of character which 
gives life to history redeems Clarendon’s work from such defects, 
and ensures for it an enduring place in our literature. Fortuna 
opes auferre, non animum potest. With true philosophy the 
fallen Minister secured future good from present evil, and found 
in literature the antidote to oblivion which not the most exalted 
station can provide. 

The deterioration of manners and morals after the Rebellion, 
which Clarendon notes in his History, is, of course, touched 
upon frequently by Evelyn, who also found much of the amuse- 
ments favoured by society and presented at the theatres sadly 
degenerate. 

I saw a wrestling match for £1,000 in St. James’s Park, before his 
Majesty, a world of lords and other spectators. . . . Many great sums 
were betted. 

A very gallant horse baited to death with dogs, under pretence that 
the horse had killed a man, which was false. I would not be persuaded 
to be a spectator of a wicked and barbarous sport. 

To a new play, “The Evening Lover,” a foolish plot, and very 
profane ; it afflicted me to see how the stage was degenerated and 
polluted by the licentious times. 

Went with some friends to the Bear Garden, where was cock- 
fighting, dog-fighting, bear and bull baiting. The bulls did exceeding 
well, but the Irish wolf-dog exceeded, which was a tall greyhound, a 
stately creature indeed, who beat a cruel mastiff. . . . Heartily weary 
of the rude and dirty pastime which I had not seen, I think, in twenty 
years. 

Dined with the Treasurer, where was the Earl of Rochester, a very 


profane wit. 
This night was acted my Lord Broghill’s tragedy called “ Mustapha,” 


before their Majesties at Court, at which I was present, very seldom 
going to the public theatres, for many reasons now, as they were abused 
to an atheistical liberty, foul and undecent women now (and never till 
now) permitted to appear and act. . 


What is here indicated is more fully realized in Pepys’ 
pages, but refined amusement always excited Evelyn’s interest ; 
and those who like to believe that in Paganini the violin found 
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its greatest master, may be surprised to learn that in Evelyn’s 
day there was a master of the violin whose playing could make 
all other instruments appear mute : 


I heard that stupendous violin, Signor Nicholas (with other rare 
musicians), whom I never heard mortal man exceed on that instrument. 
He had a stroke so sweet, and made it speak like the voice of a man, 
and, when he pleased, like a concert of several instruments. He did 
wonders upon a note, and was an excellent composer. Here was also 
that rare luteist, Dr. Wallgrave; but nothing approached the violin 
in Nicholas’s hand. He played such ravishing things as astonished us 
all. 


A couple of weeks later he heard him again : 


At Mr. Slingsby’s, Master of the Mint, my worthy friend, a great 
lover of music. Heard Signor Francisco on the harpsichord, esteemed 
one of the most excellent masters in Europe on that instrument; then 
came Nicholas with his violin, and struck all mute, but Mrs. Knight, 
who sang incomparably, and doubtless has the greatest reach of any 
English woman: she had lately been in Italy. 


A form of amusement which from its difficulty must always 
be extremely rare (though it has had a practitioner in 
our own day) was sometimes offered to his friends by Sir 
William Petty, the famous Cromwellian planter, who was, 
Evelyn tells us, 


facetious and of easy conversation, friendly and courteous, and had 
such a faculty of imitating others, that he would take a text and preach, 
now like a brave orthodox divine, then falling into the Presbyterian 
way, then to the fanatical, the quaker, the monk and friar, the Popish 
priest, with such admirable action, and alteration of voice and tone, 
as it was not possible to abstain from wonder, and one would swear 
to hear several persons, or forbear to think he was not in good earnest 
an enthusiast and almost beside himself; then he would fall out of 
it into a serious discourse, but it was very rarely he would be prevailed 
on to oblige the company with this faculty, and that only amongst most 
intimate friends. My Lord Duke of Ormond once obtained it of 
him, and was almost ravished with admiration; but by-and-by he 
fell upon a serious reprimand of the faults and miscarriages of some 
Princes and Governors, which though he named none, did so sensibly 
touch the Duke, who was then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that he 
began to be very uneasy, and wished the spirit laid which he had 
raised, for he was neither able to endure such truths, nor could he but 
be delighted. At last he melted his discourse to a ridiculous subject, 
and came down from the joynt stool on which he had stood; but my 
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lord would not have him preach any more. . . . Having never known 
such another genius, I cannot but mention these particulars amongst a 
multitude of others which I could produce. 


This very remarkable man, Evelyn goes on to tell us, 


was the son of a mean man somewhere in Sussex,! and sent from school 
to Oxon, where he studied philosophy, but was most eminent in 
Mathematics and Mechanics. . . . From Oxon he came to be tutor 
to a near neighbour of mine; thence when the rebels were dividing 
their conquests in Ireland, he was employed by them to measure and 
set out the land, which he did on an easy contract so much per acre. 
This he effected so exactly that it not only furnished him with a great 
sum of money, but enabled him to purchase an estate worth £ 4,000 a 
year. He afterwards married the daughter of Sir Hardresse Waller ; 
she was an extraordinary wit as well as beauty, and a prudent woman. 


Petty’s fame rests, of course, on his marvellous survey of 
Ireland, completed in thirteen months. He also practised 
medicine, for which he took his degree at Oxford. He was a 
good Latin scholar, something of a poet, and in council wise 
and helpful. He had intimate knowledge of the commerce 
and traffic of the time, and knew how to profit by it during 
his stay in Ireland.2, While there he founded a Philosophical 
Society over which he presided ; and he was one of the original 
members of the Royal Society, to whose transactions he was 
a constant contributor. He wrote, besides, many books on 
scientific and social questions, and gave such abundant evidence 
of exceptional talents that Evelyn did not exaggerate when he 
declared “there is nothing impenetrable to him.” Indeed, so 
impressed was he with the extent and variety of his friend’s 
abilities that he adds, “If I were a Prince, I should make him 
my second Counsellor at least. There is nothing difficult to 
him.” 

A genuine admiration for genius, and for talent, in whatever 
form it manifested itself, was characteristic of Evelyn. He did 
not rest until he had brought Grindling Gibbons, the wonderful 
wood-carver and sculptor, to the notice of the King, whose leave 
he obtained to bring the young artist and his work, Tintoretto’s 
“ Crucifixion,” carved in wood, to Whitehall. 


' He was the son of a clothier, and was born at Rumsey, in Hampshire, May 
26th, 1623. 

2 It is rather amusing to note that while Evelyn was advocating the planting 
of- forest trees in England, Petty was making the woods in Ireland resound with the 
fall of giant oaks, for which he found a market in English dockyards. 
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Such a work [he writes], as for the curiosity of handling, drawing, 
and studious exactness, I never had before seen in all my travels. 
. . - There being nothing in nature so tender and delicate as the 
flowers and festoons about it, and yet the work was very strong; in 
the piece were more than one hundred figures of men, &c. 

[No sooner had the King] entered and cast his eye on the work but 
he was astonished at the curiosity of it, and having considered it a long 
time, and discoursed with Mr. Gibbons, he commanded it should be 
immediately carried to the Queen to shew her. . . . She and the King 
looked on and admired it again. The King being called away left us 
with the Queen, believing she would have bought it; but when his 
Majesty was gone, a French peddling woman who used to bring fans and 
baubles to the ladies, began to find fault with several things in the 
work, which she understood no more than an ass or a monkey, so as in 
a kind of indignation I caused it to be carried back, finding the Queen 
so much governed by an ignorant Frenchwoman, and this incomparable 
artist had his labour only for his pains, which not a little displeased me, 
and he was fain to send it down to his cottage again; he not long 
after sold it for £80, though it was well worth #100, without the 


frame. 


Evelyn was successful in his efforts to befriend the struggling 
genius, and got for him employment in the office of the 
Surveyor of Works. Later in his Diary he has the satisfaction 
of being able to record that he found the house of “a neighbour, 
one Mr. Bohun, a rich Spanish merchant, adorned with many 
curiosities, especially several carvings of Mr. Gibbons.” To-day 
we can admire his exquisite workmanship in Windsor Chapel, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and on some of London’s public 
monuments. 

Semper aliquid addiscere. Evelyn was always adding to his 
stock of observation and knowledge. When the trial of those 
implicated in the Plot discovered by Titus Oates and his allies 
took place he attended the Sessions : 


Though it was not my custom or delight to be often present at any 
capital trials, we having them commonly so exactly published by those 
who take them in shorthand, yet I was inclined to be at this signal one, 
that by the ocular view of the carriages and other circumstances of the 
managers and parties concerned, I might inform myself, and regulate 
my opinion of a cause that had so grievously alarmed the whole nation. 


The unspeakable Oates seemed to him to be 


a bold man, and in my thoughts furiously indiscreet. I looked upon 
him as a vain, insolent man . . . but that he had any solid ground for 
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what he accused divers noblemen of, I have many reasons to induce 
my contrary belief. . . . Such a man’s testimony should not be taken 
against the life of a dog. 


But he regretfully adds, “everybody believed what he said, and 
everything he affirmed was taken for Gospel.” That the King 
should have shown the good sense he did, declaring his utter 
disbelief in the whole story of the plot, was greatly gratifying to 
Evelyn, to whose high-bred nature the whole nefarious scheme 
was inexpressibly odious and revolting. Vulgus ex veritate 
pauca, ex opinione multa aestimat, and “the genius and motions 
of the Parliament,” in Evelyn’s opinion, “had grown corrupt 
and interested ... people and Parliament had got head by 
reason of the vices of the great ones.” This viciousness, 
spreading downward from the Court, had leavened all ranks 
of society to such an extent that Evelyn, who had hailed the 
Restoration with joy, was saddened to see the steady declension 
of the high hopes which he with so many others had entertained. 
Without being censorious, he deplored the lost opportunities of 
the King, who, he declared, “ had it in his power to make himself, 
his people, and all Europe happy.” 

It was no easy thing for one whose various occupations 
brought him into frequent intercourse with the Court to remain 
faithful to his principles while preserving the friendship of those 
with whose general conduct he was out of sympathy. It shows 
that for all his amiability he had considerable strength of 
character, and that is what makes his Diary so much more than 
a repository out of which we can re-clothe the past and quicken 
the dry bones of history. It is an index of character, which, 
after all, is the one thing that makes the facts in a man’s life of 
value to us. 

While there were aspects in Pepys’ character that could have 
been known to few, and but for his Diary would never have 
been revealed to posterity, Evelyn’s life and character through- 
out were just as known to his contemporaries. As in his Diary, 
so also in his letters, we can discern a man warm-hearted and 
generous, in the home devoted and affectionate. While not 
demonstrative, “he delighted,” as he says, “ in a cheerful gaiety.” 
He was as inveterate a diner-out as the poet of Zhe Ring and 
the Book. He even dined in the Tower with Pepys (with whom 
he was always friendly), when that volatile person was incar- 
cerated on a charge of treason, first taking the precaution of 
sending him some venison. He regarded his fellow-diarist as 
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“an extraordinary, ingenious, and knowing person,” and when 
he died described him as 


a very worthy, industrious, and curious person . . . universally 
beloved, hospitable, generous, learned in many things, skilled in music, 
a very great cherisher of learned men of whom he had the conversation. 


The slight note of patronage here noticeable is characteristic 
of Evelyn; he had just sufficient self-complacency to justify 
Pepys’ criticism that “he must be allowed a little for a little 
conceitedness ; but he may well be so, being a man so much 
above others.” 

The two diarists have left us their debtors. The vivacity of 
the one has its counterpoise in the decorum of the other: both 
have given us what no other could. 

P, A. SILLARD. 








Lots. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
IN HARNESS. 


THE demon of training was still to pursue Lois, and she was 
to engage in a hard fight against temperament. By nature 
dreamer of dreams, seer, if you will, of visions, she stood still 
now for a pause to take breath, and then began the sharp battle. 
She was more than angry with herself for having spoken so 
unreservedly to Mr. Ross—for having, as she saw, given way to 
unworthy childish passion. She wrote a little note, a stiff little 
note, it must be confessed, to Mr. Ross, apologizing for her ill- 
temper: but she gave no address, so he could not answer 
it. She would get herself in hand: she would keep herself in 
hand. She would toil patiently in the mornings, and prepare 
herself in the evenings for work, work that would make money ; 
work one could live by. The iron had entered into her soul, 
and she saw the world with eyes all different from those that 
had looked on the Blue Hill, or even those that had looked on 
the graves in the churchyard not very far below it. 

She did not know that people had recognized and cared 
for a certain radiance about her which involuntarily, if not 
unconsciously, they laboured to dim; and seen in her a gift 
whose beauty they felt, and yet were really trying to mar. For 
they were obliged to say, in effect, “ Keep this in the background 
until you can live without it. Be practical, above all things be 
practical.” 

And no one was to blame. Perhaps some of the saddest 
things and most pitiful are those concerning which nobody is 
to blame. 

Miss Ella had thought it best not to mention any literary 
gift of Lois’s to Mrs. Lester, the charming foundress of the 
Association for Promoting Thoroughness in the Education of 
Girls, who wanted her to work on one of the sub-committees, 
lest she should take it for granted that Lois was unpractical. 
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So Lois entered the pretty little office only as a young lady 
who had been helping the Miss Primroses for a time, and whom 
they had thought very highly of. 

There were neat rows of figures to make; there were letters 
to draft, letters to write, letters to copy, letters to answer, letters 
to file. There were forms to send out, forms to receive ; forms to 
schedule. There was black ink, and red ink, and blue ink. 

The office was pleasant enough to sit in, and Lois had 
begun her work with the determination not just to bear things, 
but to try to like them. Now and then, as she sat at her big 
office table, there would come a friendly word from the secretary 
of the Association, who worked in the next room, when the 
folding doors were open. How nice to be near some one on 
whom 7Zyraining sat so delightfully as it did on Miss Carter! 
Some one who always knew exactly what to say to everybody, 
whether by way of information or advice or neutral talk ; who 
always knew where to find such and such a letter, and who was 
never puzzled as to the date of such and such an interview! 

Ever and anon Lois would catch glimpses of ladies who 
came to apply for posts in the new schools, the schools that 
were to work reformation absolute in the education of girls, and 
raise its standard, not ever again to be lowered. Sometimes 
there were curious revelations of incompetency, made in the 
light of Miss Carter’s courteous inquiries. There was, for 
instance, the inevitable person who had seen better days, and 
who had never dreamed of having to do anything for herself. 
There was the lady who had never taught, but who thought, as 
these posts were likely to be so well paid, that it would bea 
good thing to apply for one of them. 

“T suppose I could read up, couldn’t 1? Jography? Ah, I 
never was fond of jography, but no doubt I could easily get it 
up. History? Yes, I used to like history when I was a little 
girl. I have always remembered our dear good King Alfred 
and the woman that let the cakes burn. And I loved the 
charming story of Canute and the waves. I forget what he 
said, but I know it was very @ propos, and I could easily revive 
it. It’s very interesting.” 

“A great thing in teaching is to interest one’s pupils,” said 
Miss Carter, sweetly. 

Then Lois’s thoughts had to return to her schedules. Forms 
of inquiry as to the subjects taught in schools and the books 
used, had been sent out with a courteously-worded request that 
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they might be filled in; and Lois had to tabulate the answers 
to the various questions. 

Mrs. Lester had spent a whole morning at the office, to “ set 
her going,” as she said ; and there was Miss Carter, who always 
knew exactly how things were to be done, and who was always 
ready, without the faintest assumption of patronage or even 
superior knowledge, to show Lois how to do it. Most of the 
heads of schools responded, but a few of them wrote indignant 
letters, protesting against the unauthorized inquisitorial 
proceedings. Some filled up two or three of the spaces, while 
now and then a form was returned laden with a superabundance 
of gush, as for instance, when a description was given of the way 
in which in the morning the bedroom windows were flung wide 
open that Athena, the Queen of the Air, might enter. 

Lois felt that somehow she did not get quite as much fun 
out of these things as did Miss Carter and a friend who came 
occasionally to give her some voluntary help. And Lois did 
not know the real worth of the work she was helping in, as 
they were, nor the great results it was ultimately to have. 

And now rhymes that she had banished, if banished but 
temporarily, came back and rang through her head; and a 
great thirst came over her, as if body, mind, spirit, needed the 
slaking. 

But she went bravely on till one o’clock struck, and the 
work she had been doing since nine was over for the 
day. Then she dined at a little restaurant; sometimes on 
porridge, now and then on sausage and potato for twopence ; 
occasionally on a fourpenny meat pudding. On Sundays she 
paid ninepence for a dinner from the landlady’s table. Later 
on came the walk to the College—they always said “the College” 
—where there were lectures for women to prepare them for 
certain important examinations ; lectures on all subjects. Lois 
was taking various courses. She meant to try for “a good post” 
“and block up my life for a while,” she said in her heart ; but 
she was gaining expansion of life without knowing it. 

How delightful the English Literature lectures were! How 
the Professor loved literature and made others love it! His 
notes on Lois’s papers were like sun and dew to her, and when, 
now and then after the lectures, she asked him a question, the 
answer beamed with the reflection of the beaming face, coming, 
too, from the understanding heart as well as from the cultured 


mind. Not all the subjects were so delightfully treated. One 
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Professor would stand stark straight and shoot out pellets of 
information. Another would give much that was good in a 
manner cold and dull. But perhaps Lois’s ‘subjectivity was 
somewhat to blame in the matter. 

So Lois’s life went on for atime. But she was growing thin 
and felt tired. Miss Carter told her she wanted change. And 
Miss Carter said to herself, “I don’t believe she eats enough, 
poor child.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THREE GOLDEN BALLS. 


AT last Lois said to herself, “Oh, I must—I must—go to the 
country, if only to see it once more.” 

“It’s easy to get there.” 

“Ves, I know.” 

She wanted a few days away, but she made up her mind 
that she would only go on Saturday, and come back on Sunday 
evening. It was not yet usual to talk of “week-ends.” 

Where should she go? It must be to some beautiful place ; 
that was essential. Country and unbeautiful? No. 

There was one beautiful place she had heard of, where there 
were pine-woods and hills. She had heard, too, of spinning- 
wheels and hand-looms there, but these she had forgotten about, 
and she only thought of woods and hills and country, which 
word had upon it the magic that brings up the thoughts of all 
delight and rest and fairness. She would be quite alone. Alone, 
not in the loneliness of a bed-sitting-room, but in the lovely lying 
on the heart of nature. She would be out all day long. The 
woods would whisper to her, the streams would sing to her. She 
would be one with the Nature that never yet betrayed the heart 
that loved her. Goto a country church? No, no; you could 
go to church in London, and “ hear sermons,” as her god-parents 
had been told they were to call upon her to do. But it would 
be a waste of the time so precious in the country where you 
could not live ; the country where you could remain only one 
whole day and part of two others—no, she ought not to give 
herself more than from Saturday morning to Sunday evening. 

Next, how to go? The fare was a consideration, and lodgings 
might be dear, and there might be more expense to meet than 
she knew of. Her weekly pound did not allow of “treats.” 
There was eight shillings to pay for her room, and there was 
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her dress, her food, her washing, her omnibuses, stationery, 
postage, and what people call et-ceteras. There was a little, a 
very little, of Mrs. Moore’s money still in the savings-bank. 
But then there were her lectures to pay for, and the examina- 
tion-fees. She had sent poems to various magazines, and they 
had all come back—and she had sighed, and then amused 
herself by writing a little song called “ Revenants,” in which her 
white MSS. were the “ revenants,” returning and returning. 

Should she “skimp” a little more, and save for a few weeks? 
No, no, she wanted to go now. The woods were calling, the 
birds were crying out, “ Little sister, come!” She knew the 
sound of the wind in the various trees. She could have told 
that it was a beech, or an oak, or a fir that was rustling, were it 
night or were she blindfold. She knew all the notes of all 
the birds. How had she kept away so long? How had she , 
borne it ? 

She looked up as she passed along the street. There were 
no birds save little sweep-black sparrows, and no trees except 
little planes begirt with wood and iron. The parks were not 
so very far off—but the parks she would have none of. It must be 
the country, the real country, the country. On the other side a 
sign caught her eye, and she crossed the street and stood before 
a shop window where there hung watches, lockets, rings, chains, 
all sorts and conditions of trinkets, and above them in large 
letters, Unredeemed Pledges. High up, outside, swung the three 
golden balls of St. Nicholas. Suddenly a thought came to her: 
she would pawn her ring, that one precious ring which, she had 
been told, it was “unusual” to wear; the ring with the crest, 
wherewith she had sealed the packet sent, it seemed so long 
ago, to Mr. Ross. She hesitated a little before she went home 
for it—for was it not like crossing the frontier of Bohemia? 
She went, however, and returned soon, for she had had not 
far to go. She stood looking at the windows. There were 
watches, many a one; gold and silver, large and small, men’s 
and women’s, and lockets of all kinds and sizes, and spoons 
and forks, candlesticks, and salt-cellars. There was a quaint 
silver crucifix, and a lamp of beautiful shapeliness. There 
was a rosary of amethysts, and a little battered Apostle 
spoon. The things had voices, all of them. Ears that experi- 
ence or knowledge or the unbounded power of sympathy 
had unstopped, would have heard them crying out; and Lois 
heard something, though by no means all, of what they cried. 
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It was concerning the breaking up of homes, and the long days 
of struggle before and after. They were crying out, too, 
concerning unfaithfulness to the trust of life; crying out 
concerning sorrow, and anguish, and littleness, and sordidness, 
and meanness; and nobleness, too, lofty and strong. And 
there was hope, and wavering, and doubt, and despair, and high 
faith, and pride, and the swaying of the rushes of humility 
under the wind that sweeps the sides of that Mount up which 
all must climb. But she heard another wind, and it called her : 
she felt it blow upon her; she heard it in the pines; she saw 
the sunlight on their trunks ruddy-brown ; she felt the elastic 
carpet of fallen pine-needles under her feet ; the country called 
to her with a voice louder, it seemed to her, than the chance- 
bells from distant spire and dome that had called to Chatterton 
with a mother’s voice ; it called to her, “Come, child, come ; be 
young again, be glad again, be free again!” 

Yet bells from spire and dome have a better message, a 
sweeter call. 

Her breath came fast, like that of one beating against 
barriers. Then the voice of a bell awoke her, if awaking it 
were, with its strokes in groups of three, and three, and three, 
and nine. She saw one woman stand still and lift her hand to 
her forehead, and rapidly move it, it seemed, from side to side. 
She saw a lad raise his hat. Could she have heard what that 
bell hid in its heart of sweetness, it would have been indeed, for 
her, “ Home, weary wanderer, home!” 

She entered the shop, flushed and almost trembling. 

“Yes, madam? What can we do for you?” 

The man who came forward looked at her with the quick 
observation of habit grafted on natural shrewdness, and she was 
conscious of it. 

“T wish to pledge this,” and the ring was in the man’s hands. 
He saw that it was a valuable one. “What do you want for it, 
madam ?” 

“Will you lend me two pounds for a month?” There was 
no difficulty made, and Lois, taking the money and the ticket, 
left the shop. Then she went home, locked her door, and wept. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A HOLIDAY. 


ON the Saturday she went away from London; went with 
a little bag that was scarcely a hindrance, and without even one 
book. After all, she had arranged to work next Saturday and 
have Monday free. Nature was to speak to her, and she to 
Nature ; that was all. She would breathe gladly, walk gaily, 
think, rejoice. 

When she got to the station she had booked for, she found 
she had a walk of four miles before her, to Croyde, for there 
was no conveyance. She asked the station-master whether he 
knew of any cottage at Croyde where she could find lodgings, 
and he gave her directions for the finding of two or three. The 
first and second were alike impossible. The third was inhabited 
by a little old woman, who looked like one of the quaint pictures 
in eighteenth century story-books. No, she never took no 
lodgers. She was too old. She had had a hard life of it, and 
now things was easy for her, and she was a-going to rest a bit. 

“T want to rest a bit, too,” said Lois to herself. Aloud she 
only said, “Can you tell me where I could find some one to 
take me in till Monday?” The girl’s smile was bright, but 
there was an undertone of sadness in her voice. The old woman 
looked at her. “ You're tired, maybe, miss?” 

“Yes, I feel as if I should like a little rest ; I’ve walked from 
Kyme Regis. But it’s rest to look at your flowers and hear 
your bees humming.” 

“Dear me, miss, can you hear ’em from the bottom o’ the 
garden? Eh, but you must have sharp ears! And you like 
my flowers, do you? I wonder if Mrs. King could take you in! 
She has a nice house, all covered with roses and honeysuckle— 
that is in summer—they’re not full out yet, you know—and 
she’s young compared to me, and wouldn’t mind doing for you.” 

Lois asked whether it were far. 

“No, miss, only a few minutes’ walk, I'll show you the 
way.” 

“Thank you; but would you mind very much making me 
a cup of tea?” 

“ Ah, I’m afraid you're tired. Well, come in,comein. I’m 
going to make my own tea in about a quarter of an hour, and if 
you don’t mind waiting till then, I’ll make you welcome.” 
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“Thank you ever so much. Shall I go to see Mrs. King, 
and then come back ?” 

“You do look white and tired. Are you from London, if 
I may ask?” 

“Yes, I’ve come from London, to stay till Monday.” 

“Ah! London is a fine place, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is. It’s a place to win bread in, and to 
learn things, and .’ She pulled herself up. 

“Well, well!” said the old lady, much as if she understood. 
“T think you’re very tired ; and, anyhow, you shall have some 
tea, and then we'll go to Mrs. King’s. Go and sit in the garden, 
if you like. Only take care the bees don’t sting you. Don’t go 
too near ’em.” 

Lois smiled her thanks and went into the garden. She sat 
down in a wee arbour that would soon be covered with white 
clematis. Close to her was a clump of monkshood. She longed 
to pick a bit, just to see the dove-drawn chariot of her child- 
hood’s days. The lavender was green and spicy, though not yet 
in bud. She heard the thrushes, and the whistle of the black- 
bird—ah, there he flew down—that was he, walking there—oh, 
the dear orange bill of him! And then—and then—notes began 
that she had never heard—and she wondered, and guessed, and 
knew—as she heard the pouring of the throat. He stopped, 
and began again—and then she knew little but that she was 
alive and glad, yes, very glad. 

“Your tea is ready, miss.” The old lady was standing in 
front of her. 

“Have I kept you? Iam so sorry.” 

“No, miss, it’s all right. You see, I went over to Mrs, King’s, 
but her room is taken; there’s a friend of Mr. Egerton’s there. 
There was no room for him at the House. They’ve got a big 
house-party there.” 

“What must I do?” said Lois. 

“Come and have your tea, miss.” 

So Lois had her tea, with rich milk; and there was honey, 
not this year’s, the old lady said, but clear and bright ; and the 
butter was a delicate pale yellow; and the old lady chatted 
about country things. 

And at last when tea was over, and Lois had said, “ You will 
tell me of some one who can take me in?” the old lady said: 

“You see, you’d want attendance. If you were able to do 
for yourself, I’d say you might sleep in the room over this ; the 
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room my Jack sleeps in when he’s at home, and welcome. But 
you're not that sort, I doubt.” 

“Oh, but Iam! I am!” said Lois. “ Just that sort, just that 
very, very sort. I’ll make my own bed, and dust the room, and 
I'll make your fire and fill your kettle in the morning. Is it 
a bargain? Oh, do let me stay!” 

“Well, well, yes, certainly, miss. But I can make my own 
fire, and fill my own kettle, thank God, and thank you all the 
same.” 

Lois was presently shown the little room where she was to 
sleep: “My Jack’s room.” The bed was the principal feature ; 
it nearly filled the room, and looked all the larger for its ample 
valances and hangings; a bed of the days when they slept on 
feathers soft, light, yielding, and took much exercise in shaking 
them up. There was just room for a tiny chest-of-drawers and 
a tiny washstand. There were many photographs on the walls, 
and two cheap German prints; one of the Good Shepherd ; the 
other, which represented a lady in a red dress, with a blue scarfy 
cloak, and a white head-dress, was labelled, 7e Amiable Mother. 

“T bought the pair of em’ from a pedlar,” said the old lady. 
“ They were cheap, and I like a bit of colour. I don’t know who 
the Amiable Mother is, but it seems to go all right with the Good 
Shepherd. The pair looks nice together, somehow, and he let 
me have ’em very cheap ; only half what he asked at first. Now 
I’m going to air your sheets ; though they’re well aired already. 
Still, one doesn’t know how the damp comes in when you're not 
looking for it.” 

So Lois slept there, and the Mater Amabilis, the Mater Bont 
Pastoris, too, looked on her ; on her, a poor child who knew her 
not. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WITH THE ANGELUS. 
Lois awoke next morning just before the first stroke of the 
bell that rang three times, then paused, rang another three, and 
after a pause, yet another; and after the next pause Lois 
somehow expected the three times three; for she guessed it 
was the same bell that she had, for the first time in her life, 
noticed a few days ago. “Some old custom,” she said to 
herself, “kept up at some special place in London, and here too. 
I must find out about it.” 
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She had no idea what it meant, but somehow it seemed to 
fit in with the beauty and the peace around. And yet in the 
heart of the great town it had fulfilled its message too, the 
reminder for all time, from Nazareth the Holy. 

It died away, but the air was full of the “ multitudinous 
matin-bell,” that rings when the winter is gone, and the trees 
send forth their tender smell and the voice of bird and of insect 
is heard in the land. The early roses at the window, lifted by 
the light wind, tapped softly on the panes. Lois got up and 
looked out. It was a great, lovely peace. She thought of 
Uncle James and Aunt Esther, and the old life, which she had 
drifted away from in spirit more and more as the time had 
passed ; she, who was working for herself, and more and more, 
though she was not fully aware of it, going toward the cult of 
the Vague. 

She was afraid of disturbing her hostess if she attempted 
to go out, so, when she had finished dressing, she sat at the 
window, neither thinking nor dreaming, until she heard a stir. 
Then she went down, and found the fire bright in the little 
kitchen, the kettle singing, and the table laid for breakfast. 

“Good morning, Mrs. I don’t know your name, you see?” 

“Good morning, miss. My name is Mrs. Lane. May I 
make bold to ask yours?” 

Lois had forgotten this side of things; she laughed as she 
said: “I am Miss Moore. I live in London. But I used to 
live in the country—a long way off—in Ireland.” 

“ Dear me, that is a long way off! And you lived in Ireland, 
you say? I was once in Ireland myself.” 

“What part of Ireland?” asked Lois. 

“Well, it was near the sea-coast. It was at a rectory—well, 
well, I never can remember the name of it—but the minister’s 
name began with a K. It wasn’t very far from the sea. I went 
to my daughter's wedding. She was housemaid there all the 
time that ever she was in service—she never went but to the one 
place—and they gave her a lovely wedding when she married 
the policeman 





” 





“Oh, Mrs. Lane, was it at Clonellan Rectory? Was the 
name Colclough ?” 

“Yes, that’s it! I knew it was a K—and you don’t mean 
to say that you’re from Clonellan! where my girl was, Ellen 
Lane. You'd ha’ been only a little lass, it was a-many years 
ago.” 
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“TI remember!” said Lois with a delight that had in it a 
strain of sadness. “Oh, I remember Ellen quite well. She had 
brown hair and pretty brown eyes, and I used to like the way 
she spoke, it wasn’t like the others, you know, because she 
wasn't Irish. And I remember how my cousins used to tease 
me about wanting to speak like Ellen. And she got married, 
and her mother came to the wedding. Oh, I remember it all! 
And you are her mother! I am so glad, so glad!” 

They gave each other a very hearty hand-grasp, and 
Mrs. Lane, who had risen, plumped herself down again, 
exclaiming, “Deary me! deary me! To think of Ellen’s 
master’s niece coming to stay with me, and me nearly turning 
her away! Deary me! deary me!” 

She was quite red with excitement, and warm too. She 
mopped her face vigorously. 

“Now, Mrs. Lane, you haven’t told me about Ellen. They 
left Clonellan soon after the wedding. Where are they now?” 

“They’re in Australia, miss. He left the Force a good 
while back, and they went off. She’s the mother of eight 
children, and hasn’t buried one, thank God. And, if I live, I 
mean to go out to her next year. But I want to ask about you, 
if | may, miss. How’s your papa—your uncle, miss?” 

“Uncle James is dead—there was an accident—and the 
shock killed Aunt Esther too, and the old home that Ellen 
knew is broken up—that’s a good while back.” 

The sentences were jerked out, the old woman’s eyes filled 
with tears, and she softly stroked Lois’s hand. 

“Deary me! deary me! To think of that fine, strong man 
being dead! Well, we must all die! Only it seems more 
natural for the little weak ones. And to think of him that 
wedding-day! How he married Ellen and Nat, and how he 
preached ’em a lovely little sermon all for their two selves, 
though of course the rest of us heard it too. And to think of 
him being now in Beelzebub’s bosom !” 

Lois hardly knew how to keep from laughter, though the 
tears were so near. She controlled herself and said, “ Yes, in 
Abraham's bosom, dear Mrs. Lane.” 

“Yes, yes, in Abraham’s bosom, that’s it—one can’t always 
remember the gentlemen’s names. And to think of the lovely 
dinner on the terrace, which they called it a breakfast, and the 
flowers! the beautiful-—-smelly white flowers ; and your mamma 
sat at the head, and your papa at the foot, and Ellen and Nat 
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had the big cake afore them, and the little ladies had white 
frocks on, and one o’ them—maybe it was yourself?—cut the 
cake over Ellen’s head! I can see it all as clear as the day it 
happened.” 

“So can I,” said Lois. “It was my cousin Eve, the youngest 
of us, that cut the cake. But I can’t—talk—about—home 

Mrs. Lane swiftly turned to the subject of breakfast. “ You'll 
eat a bit, my dear. Eh, but your egg is cold, and I cracking 
all this time!” 

“It’s very nice,” said Lois. “I’m going to eat it. No, no, 
you are not to get another.” Mrs. Lane, not quite satisfied, sat 
down. She would have liked to go on talking about the old 
Rectory and how happy her lass used to be there. But she 


felt that it must not be. 
“I’m so glad to have you, my dear,” she said. “ You'll excuse 





my saying ‘my dear ’—I feel it, you know.” 

Lois got up, went round to Mrs. Lane and put her arms 
round the old woman’s neck, kissing her forehead. “I love to 
hear you say ‘my dear,’ Mrs. Lane, and we're friends. And 
now we will have breakfast, for you must want it quite as much 
as J,” 

They talked during breakfast about the country, and the 
birds, and the flowers. Mrs. Lane wanted to hear about Lois’s 
London life, but Lois did not much care to talk about that. 

“T hate town, Mrs. Lane, but I’ve got to live in it at present. 
I couldn’t do what I’m trying to do anywhere else. And 
perhaps one day-—who knows ?—I may come to live in the 
country. Now I have to try and make my living, and I’m 
getting ready for it, and if I live to be old, perhaps I can come 
to the country.” 

“Ah, my dear! You won’t be old for many a day. They 
say London is a wonderful place, but, would you believe it, I’ve 
never been there!” 

“You've no loss—in one way, I mean. It’s great, yes, it’s 
very great, dreadfully great. I mean such wonderful things 
have happened there, and it’s full of big spirits.” 

“Oh, miss, you'll make my flesh creep, if you go for to talk 
about ghosts !” 

Lois smiled. “I mean, Mrs. Lane, that so many great 
people have had to do with London that it seems as if their 
spirits were about there still. Only it’s so dirty and so noisy ; 
and there never seems to be anything but one big hurry.” 
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“Deary me! deary me! Now is that so?” 

“Yes. I hate it with one side of me, but I can’t help caring 
for it with another. Isn’t that funny? But I care with both 
sides of me for this. Oh, it is sweet! Now, Mrs. Lane, I want 
to go out and spend a long day in the woods or somewhere.” 

“ All by yourself, miss?” 

“Yes, all by myself. Does that seem strange?” 

“Well, it do a little, maybe. But that don’t matter. And 
you won’t go to church, then?” 

There was a little something in the tone that seemed to 
Lois to imply, “And you brought up at a rectory!” She 
went on: “ There's a nice little church about a mile off, and you 
can go to it through the fields.” 

“No, dear Mrs. Lane, not to-day. Was it the church-bell I 
heard this morning, rung in a peculiar way that I’ve only 
noticed once before—three strokes three times, and then nine? 
What was it for?” 

“Qh, no, miss, that was the bell they rings at Croyde chapel. 
But it ain’t a Protestant bell, my dear.” 

“Oh?” said Lois inquiringly. The old lady had lowered her 
tone in a manner rather mysteriously significant. She went on: 

“You see, my dear, they have a chapel at Croyde. They're 
Romanists, and they have a priest from Saturday to Monday 
to say Mass for ’em. They do say there’s going to be one 
living here, and they’re building a little house for him. That 
bell you heard rings three times a day, at six in the morning, 
and at twelve, and at six again. It rang when you were here 
yesterday evening, only we was busy talking, and you didn’t 
notice it, and the winds blows it different—sometimes it seems 
much nearer than other times. I’m told Miss Egerton always 
rings it herself when she’s at home, and she’s mostly that. 
She’s a nice young lady, and just as friendly and kind to me as 
if I was one of her own set—which God forbid I should ever be. 
I worships according to the law of the land, as the parson says. 
She told me about that bell one day, when I asked her if it was 
a bell for breakfast, and for dinner, and tea, which some of 
them said it was, and she laughed—not like laughing at me 
because I was ignorant, but just because it was funny, you know, 
miss. And she said it was rung to put people in mind that the 
Lord was born to save us, and she gave me a picture of reapers 
stopping to listen to it and bowing their heads. It’s in the 
parlour, miss, where you'll have your dinner. I’ll show it to you.” 
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“How stupid of me!” said Lois. “Of course I know that 
picture perfectly well, from prints and photographs. But I had 
never heard the Angelus bell till yesterday.” 

“ Anybody may go to the chapel to see it, miss. It’s very 
nice, though you and I don’t hold with that sort of thing. 
They has their service to-day at half-past seven in the morning, 
and again at half-past ten, and again at five. And if you're 
passing outside you can hear bells a-going, little bells, you 
know ; and if you was to peep in you'd see the priest all drest 
up, standing there with his back to you, and you could smell the 
insects burning. It’s all Popish mummery, I’m told, but them 
people likes it, and the smell of the insects is lovely—at least, 
I think it is; though Mrs. Kent she says she smelt it once at a 
Protestant church in London, where they drest up like the 
Papists do here, and it made her faint dead away. But I wish 
I could have some.” 

“You don’t want incense with roses, granny, roses are much 
nicer—at least I’m sure they are, though I can’t say I ever 
smelt incense. I think it must be like pastilles.” 

“Well, miss, maybe: and I’m never going for to be a Papist. 
But, all the same, Mr. Egerton is the nicest gentleman I ever 
see, and his daughter is the nicest and sweetest young lady as 
God ever made, I don’t care where the other is. And they’ve 
done wonders for the place ; they’ve got a lot of people working 
at spinning and weaving and lace-making ; and the people are 
well paid, though some of them grumbles, like some folks 
always will grumble, you know, and they live in nice cottages, 
with nice gardens, and water laid on.” 

“ Are they all Catholics about here then?” 

“No, miss, not all. There’s employment for Protestants as 
well as Catholics, and Miss Egerton knows ’em all. The priest 
looks up the people of 4s sort on Saturdays, and they have a 
Sunday catechizing for the children; an’ Miss Egerton, and 
her father, too, teaches ’em for a bit on week days at the school. 
There’s generally a lot o’ people staying at Croyde House from 
Saturday to Monday.” 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, are they?” 

“Well, some of ’em is ladies an’ some of ’em is gentlemen, 
but some hasn’t only very plain clothes, an’ some must be poor, 
I think. Z%ey all go to the chapel.” 

Lois was interested, but she was anxious to get out, and 
Mrs. Lane became conscious of this, for she stopped her flood of 
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talk, and Lois said : “ Thank you for telling me all this. But now, 
Mrs. Lane ‘ 

“ Oh, do say granny, miss. You did say it, and it was nice.” 

“Well then, granny, I want to go off now, and I want you 
not to expect to see me for a long time.” 

“But, my dear, your dinner!” 

“Let me have some bread and butter, and when I come 
back I'll have some tea, if I may. I want to see the country.” 

“Oh, you young folks! You thinks more of what you sees 
than of what you puts into you! Well, go an’ put on your hat, 
and I’ll see what I can do for you.” 

“Please don’t give yourself trouble, you dear, kind old 





lady.” 

“* Trouble is as it’s taken!’ they say in my country, miss.” 

“That a pretty saying! It’s prettier than ‘it’s no trouble,’ 
because it’s prefectly, perfectly true! Well, I'll put on my 
hat, as you say.” 

“It’s ridiculous,” said Lois to herself, “but I feel as if a 
hundred years had rolled off me.” 

She reappeared just as Mrs. Lane had finished putting a 
little packet of eatables and a bottle of milk into a string 
bag. 

“ There, my dear,” as she handed it to Lois. “That won't 
bother you much. Now go off and do as you like, only don’t 
get lost. Go and enjoy yourself in Mr. Egerton’s woods.” 

“ Does all the country about here belong to him, then?” 

“Well, a good bit of it. Of course, you can get out of his 
grounds without going what you might call a tremendous way ; 
but the prettiest places, they do say,are his. And he likes folks 
to enjoy theirselves anywhere he owns.” 

“Oh! then there'll be crowds of people about?” said Lois, 
in a tone of disappointment. “It'll be as bad as London!” 

“No, no, my dear. It'll be as quiet as you like,” said 
Mrs. Lane. “It'll not be just a wee bit like London, / can 
promise you.” 

Across fields where larks were singing, rising, rising, spires 
of living song, to woods in the sweet of the year! Woods in 
the fresh fragrance and fragrant freshness of the days when 
spring is trembling into summer and yet has not lost its own 
delicate radiance and nameless beauty-spell. Odour of pines, 
pines plumy and tall, with stems ruddy-brown, kissed almost 
into ruddiness by the sun-streaks upon them here and there ; 
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pines bearing their lovely, lucent, red  pistillate flowers. 
Rhododendrons, white, red; all gradations from whitest white 
to reddest crimson. Birches, with .pale grey sheeny stems, and 
foliage in delicate cataracts, drcoping, swaying. Larches, quick 
with the fulness of life and its odours, quickening the air 
around, bearing their tender green cones along with the brown 
ones of last year. Sheddings of the pines upon the ground ; 
ever and anon the dropping of a last year’s cone. Here and 
there a few crisp beech-leaves and oak-leaves lying under the 
trees which were now clad in their fresh raiment of gladness ; 
the trees whose raiment, fresh and glad, they too had been last 
year. Hosts of primroses, making beds such as those once 
pressed by the fair heads of Helena and Hermia; and bluebells 
ringing chimes—chimes heard sometimes by spirits even still 
sheathed in flesh. The sound of water; then the sight of it, 
foaming over the little weir; the rush down, and then the 
quietness as it softly bathed the moss-grown stones in its bed. 

From one of the tall firs on the bank the wind a few nights 
agone had set loose a long trail of ivy; there it hung, some 
twenty feet, a waving pillar between the tree and the stream 
into which it dipped, the lower part of it all a-ripple with light, 
just beyond the weir that roared its baby roar as it sparkled in 
the delight of the sunshine. On the bank all clothed with ivy 
and moss, wood-anemones, their large clear petals spirit-thin 
and lovely-veined, lifted up above the masses of leaves. 

So the day went by and the noon passed and the shadows 
grew longer. 

And the birds, oh, the birds! 

Lois lay down and took in the beauty of sight and sound ; 
lay in the quietness of a child on a breast it loves, uncaring, 
unsorrowing, the burden of life no longer pressing upon her. 
A blackbird stood and looked at her; then flew to the nearest 
bough, and whistled notes that did not seem to break the quiet, 
but to make it fairer and deeper. 

She must have slept at last, and slept for some time, for the 
sun was south-west when she felt a presence near her, and 
looking up saw a face that somehow made her think of the 
anemones ; its clear spiritual texture reminded her of theirs ; 
and the cheeks were in colour as if light were falling on them 
through the petals of a crimson rose. She sprang up, and the 
stranger said : 

“Oh, I am sorry! I am so sorry! We were afraid you 
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might be running a risk of catching cold, father and I; for we 
had seen you lying here a little while ago, and we country folk 
know that it is not true summer yet.” 

“It’s all right,” said Lois, feeling that her manner was 
awkward. 

“Forgive me!” said the lady. “I know it is not nice to 
have one’s quiet broken in upon. I am going away now, having 


worried you. Only, you won't lie too long in the damp, will 


you?” 
It was a beautiful smile, frank and genial, that was on the 
young lady’s lips, and Lois smiled back. 
“You are very kind,” she said, “and I suppose I am foolish. 
But it is so lovely, so lovely!” 
“T am so glad you care for it. Are you staying here?” 
“Only till to-morrow. I live in London, and I am giving 
myself a little run—for I love the country: I am country-born.” 
“So am I. But I must not go on disturbing you. Good-bye, 


and forgive me!” 

“Good-bye!” 

Aloysia Egerton went away. 
stay a little longer, but she thought the stranger wished to be 
And she always entirely avoided anything like playing 


She would have liked to 


alone. 


the chételaine. 
And Lois Moore would have liked her to stay, but could not 


say so. She watched her as she moved off, dressed in some soft 
black stuff, with white round the throat ; her head covered by a 
little bonnet, simple without being ostentatiously plain. 

Her face stayed with Lois in memory ; she seemed to see it 
long after the lady had gone; there it was in the lingering 
beauty such as up to then Lois had known only in a sort of 
dream—the sort of dream which brings to us, in mercy, the 
things which are, but which are often shut away from us by 
what we call fate; or by the unseeingness of our own eyes. 

The wood-quests plained among the farther-off trees. How 
long it seemed since Lois had heard them brooding over their 
own sweet voices,as Wordsworth says. Lois heard in the sound 
the quaint translation into words which she had heard when she 
was a wee child. “Rookrookrook, a roo . . . oo—What shall I 
do . .. 00? Wren can rear her nine birds, and I can rear 
but two ... oo!” 

And the day was dying fast, and it was growing cold, and 


Lois rose to go. 





| 
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Late in the day Mrs. Lane took her to see the chapel, just 
before it grew dark. 

It was in the Gothic style, lofty with oak rafters. There was 
an abundance of fine carving, oak being used throughout. 
Mrs. Lane could point out the beautiful vine tracery, and the 
figures of animals among it. She would have drawn Lois’s 
attention chiefly to the pulpit, which she considered the centre 
of attraction for all worshippers alike at church and chapel—but 
Lois’s eyes went rather to the beautiful marble altar with 
the pinnacled dwelling above ; though she was ignorant of the 
name of the tabernacle and its use alike. But she felt the 
spirit of the place, dimly, afar off, and Mrs. Lane’s talk jarred 
upon her. 

“Look, my dear, look at them lovely windows. Some of 
the glass belonged to an old chapel that used to be here in the 
old days: before good King Edward—or was it Henry ?—I 
forget—took the trouble to teach people the true religion. It 
was pulled down because the people that owned it were so 
wicked. They did dreadful things, miss, I’m told. But anyhow 
they knew how to paint glass—and somebody managed to save 
some of it in that window, miss—look—and took it over the sea 
somewhere, and Mr. Egerton found it, and gave a lot of money 
for it; and they brought it here, a few panes only, though 
they’re a pretty good size, and it’s just as good as if it was new. 
Indeed, people as comes here says it’s better. But, of course, 
that couldn’t be.” 

Lois stood and looked at the window where the story of the 
Visitation was told in form and colour; told as one gifted with 
the seeing eye and the hand of cunning had told that story of 
the charity of sympathy, and how it wrought for God. There 
was little time, and Lois would have loved to linger here, and 
linger alone ; linger at each of the carved stations ; and most of 
all linger before the great oak crucifix that stood high up at the 
Epistle side of the church with the inscription in old English 
letters: Pray for the soul of him who made this, praying all the 
while that the Lord might once more in this country reign from 
His Tree. 

But they must go, 


EMILY HICKEY. 
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Aristotle and the First Law of Motion. 


ST. THOMAS’ proof of God from motion has been far too 
readily condemned. The critics are themselves at fault, owing 
to the prevalent habit of ignoring the physical and regarding 
solely the mechanical aspect of motion. St. Thomas held, 
with Aristotle, that movement is necessarily an effect of 
the continuous action of an external agent, in time simultaneous 
with the agency, but consequent upon it in the order of natural 
dependency. He was driven to this conclusion by the con- 
sideration that movement is a thing which is never completely 
veal; never more than “on the road to realization;” and 
this, too, in a body which, of itself, is only fotentially in 
motion. The transition from being potentially in motion to 
being actually so is plainly something to be accounted for. 
It presupposes an active principle from which the motion 
depends. In the case of motion starting from rest, no one 
doubts the necessity that this active principle shall be external 
to the body moved. External agency is also recognized as 
a necessary presupposition of all changes in the rate of move- 
ment and of all deviations from the straight line; even when 
these conform to law, so that the co-ordinates of the moving 
body maintain a constant relation to one another. Only in 
the single hypothetical case of absolute uniformity of movement 
in a straight line can Newton and Aristotle be made to appear 
to contradict each other! But what would be the reality 
answering to our idea of a body so moving? It would be 
a body now, for the moment, here, but with a definite and 
energetic potency to move away: nothing more. Motion, as 
such, does not, and cannot exist as a whole. But the potency 
manifests its reality by continuously passing into the act of 
movement, without ceasing to be potential. The continuous 

1 Would it not be an anomaly if external agency were requisite for the main- 
tenance of motion in an ellipse, for instance, or in a parabola; but not in a straight 


line? Again, where is the difference between uniform velocity and uniform accelera- 
tion to make the one less indicative of external agency than the other? 
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transition means continuous external agency. To say that a 
body must move because it can move would be absurd. When 
Newton, therefore, proceeds in the second part of his First 
Law to declare that “a body in motion will continue to move 
uniformly in a straight line w#/ess acted upon by an external 
force,” he should be taken to exclude only a certain class of 
external agencies, those, viz., which he calls “forces.” Otherwise 
he is in plain contradiction, not only to Aristotle and St. Thomas, 
but also to common sense. 

Everybody knows, or ought to know, that an independent 
definition of “force” is still lacking. Lagrange describes it as 
“that which moves or tends to move a body.” But what was 
his meaning of the phrase, “to move a body”? Was it more 
than to be the determining cause of the direction and accele- 
ration of movement? MHardly: for otherwise it would be 
impossible to represent forces adequately by mathematical 
symbols. The agency which reduces the potency of movement 
to its correspondent act is either more than, or other than, 
what is included in the conception of mechanical force, and 
may quite conceivably remain active as long as motion persists, 
whether uniformly or otherwise. The law of /nertia, as stated 
in Newton’s First Law, is certainly not in necessary contra- 
diction with the proposition that “everything in motion is 
being moved by something else.” On the contrary, the 
external “‘mover” is brought in to account for the persistence 
of motion which the law affirms. 

As guarantee that I am not reading a new meaning into 
St. Thomas’ text, I submit his comment on a passage of 
Aristotle. 

A thing is said to be in motion when it is becoming actually so 
and so, and remains potentially so and so, and not the one as 
a presupposition or as a consequent of the other. It will follow 
thence that the subject of motion retains its potency under actuation,— 
I mean, under the actuation of its potency to be subjected to motion.! 

. For motion does not actuate the subject in respect to its potency 
to be at the term of the movement, seeing that this remains throughout, 
to the end of the movement, unactuated. The potency from which 
motion reduces anything to act is that which is signified when the thing 
is said to be movable, that is, capable of being subjected to motion.” 


1 Father John Rickaby has failed to note this. See General Metaphysics (1890), 
p- 380. 

? Metaph. lib. xi. lect. 9. ‘‘ Dicitur aliquid moveri, quando hujusmodi fiat in 
actu, et hujusmodi fuerit in potentia, et non prius nec posterius. Cum ergo ita sit, 
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Here, then, is a conception of movement, which raises us 
above the plane of mechanical theories. It is entirely inde- 
pendent of them. Whatever be our theory of gravitation, it 
cannot run counter to the Aristotelian description of motion as 
“the act of that which is potential, in as much as it is potential.”? 

On the principle that the modus operandi sequitur modum 
essendt, moving bodies, like everything else, have their own 
special évépyeva, corresponding to their special measure of 
elvat. The accuracy, therefore, of Aristotle’s definition implies 
that, wherever bodies are found in motion, they must be 
moving not évepyela povoyv, nor duvdyer povov, but duvdape 
kai évepyeia. This is the first law of motion according to 
Aristotle. It seems to me to cover the second part of Newton’s 
law, to be in perfect agreement with modern physical science, 
and to have the further advantage of going to the root of 
the law of /nertia. Yet it avoids all the knotty questions 
that gather round the word “force.” Aristotle has confined 
himself strictly to the one phenomenon of which he undertook 
to investigate the laws. 

Let me take an illustration from constrained local motion, 
viz., that of the bob of a vibrating pendulum. At either 
extremity of the vibration this body has no energetic potency 
to move. But all the time that it is in motion, whatever 
be the velocity and the direction of its actual motion, that also 
is the velocity and direction of the motion in regard of which 
it is energetically zz potentia. Moreover, the potency and the act 
are simultaneous, not only in time but in the order of causality. 
Each is conceivable as both antecedent and consequent to the 
other. Before actually moving with a given velocity and in a 
given direction, the bob of the pendulum must be conceived to 
be able so to move; and yet it is impossible not to conceive 
the actual motion as producing the capacity. And, obviously, 
as the velocity and direction of the movement are subject to 
continuous change, there is absolutely no room for priority 
in time as between act and potency in respect of any one 
of the determinations they receive. 


sequetur quod motus est alicujus existentis in potentia, cum sit reductum ad actum. 
Et hoc dico, scilicet quod sit reductum ad actum in quantum est mobile... . 
Neque enim reducitur ad actum per motum secundum quod est in potentia ad 
terminum motus, qui [? quia] dum movetur adhuc remanet in potentia ad terminum 
motus. Sed solum per motum reducitur aliquid ad actum de illa potentia quae 
significatur cum dicitur aliquid esse mobile, id est potens moveri.” 

1 Physic, lib. iii. c. 1. ‘H Tod Buvduer bvros evreddéxeia, H ToaiTov. 
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I have no occasion to follow Aristotle through the laborious 
induction by which he reached first his law, and then his 
“definition” of motion. My object has been to remove a 
prejudice that might easily prevent the further proposition 
which St. Thomas borrows from him from receiving the con- 
sideration it deserves. The necessity for a “mover” arises out 
of the nature of motion, as such. The agency required is of a 
higher and more universal order than that to which mechanical 
forces belong. It transcends the possibility of measurement in 
terms of time and space. It is continuously at work in moving 
bodies, reducing or tending to reduce the manifold to unity, the 
variable to uniformity, and that which is liable to fail to inde- 
fectibility ; in one word, reducing potentiality to act, and so 
establishing and crowning the results achieved by the agency of 
material things. 

Without staying to inquire what sort of thing this universal 
agent is, we may content ourselves with the assertion of its 
reality and the reality of its constant activity as long as there 
are some things in this world that are in motion. But is it, in its 
turn, an agent whose activity is being evolved from potentiality ? 
Is it in motion? If so, we must go higher still for the first 
principle of the movement and evolution going on in the world. 
However, we cannot allow an endless series of such agents, 
each one dependent for its activity on a higher agency. There 
must be a first and highest agent whose activity is absolute and 
independent. And that is God, whose reality is, therefore, 
a necessary presupposition of the visible movements of our world. 

This I take to be the line of St. Thomas’ primary and com- 
paratively clear way of proving the reality of God. 

Further, my study of the Summa contra Gentiles has con- 
vinced me that this primary proof holds the same place in 
that work, as is held, eg., by the Principium et Fundamentum 
in the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 

Z. R. 


‘*Put it down a we, my Lord.” 
“Do you spell Weller with a V or a W,” inquired the Judge. 
“That depends upon the taste and fancy of the speller, my 
Lord,” replied Sam. “I never had occasion to spell it more 
than once or twice in my life, but I spells it with a V.” 
It was at this point that the voice of Mr. Weller, senior, 
interposing from the gallery, uttered the historic words: “ Quite 
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right too, Samivel, quite right. Put it down a we, my Lord, put 
it down a we.” 

It is curious how amid the numberless linguistic atrocities, 
which not only exist but multiply in the Cockney dialect, that 
one feature which Dickens and his contemporaries fastened upon 
as characteristic of the speech of the Londoner of the lower 
orders, has now completely disappeared. In a discussion which 
took place some few years ago in Notes and Queries, doubts 
were expressed as to the reality of this disappearance, but the 
very examples quoted by the doubters, examples of aged men 
and isolated words, for the most part not quite clearly attested, 
prove satisfactorily enough that this once universal trait has now 
to be tracked down as carefully as any rare belated specimen of an 
expiring fauna. But if we may assume that the decade between 
1860 and 1870 marks with fair accuracy the lower limit of the 
prevalence of the Cockney “ we,” there remains much uncertainty 
as to the higher limit, the Zerminus a quo of this curious linguistic 
development. We venture then to call attention to a passage 
contained in a volume of Déssertations, published in 1789 by 
the American lexicographer, Noah Webster. Webster was 
a New Englander, born in 1754, and at the date at which this 
work appeared, he had never left his own country. He was 
already much interested in those philological questions to which 
he gave the rest of his working life, and the very book in which 
this observation appeared was devoted to expounding and 
strongly recommending a system of phonetic spelling. There 
can therefore be no reason for doubting his accuracy when he 
notes the following amongst other peculiarities of American 
pronunciation, even though what he says of England must 
necessarily be founded on hearsay. 


The pronunciation of w for v is a prevailing practice in England 
and America. It is particularly prevalent in Boston and Philadelphia. 
Many people say wea/ and wesse/ for veal, vessel, &c. 


Webster states in a note that the practice did not prevail 
in Connecticut. “Vast numbers of people in Boston and the 
neighbourhood use w for v; yet I never once heard this pro- 
nunciation in Connecticut.”! 

The same authority, whose philology was often consider- 
ably at fault, thinks that the printing of «in place of v in old 
books must be a sign that v was pronounced as w, and hence 


1 Dissertations on the English Language, Boston, 1789, pp. 112, 113. 
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that “the Cockneys in London and their imitators in America, 
who say weal,wery, &c.,have retained the primitive pronunciation.” 

This last conclusion is by no means accepted by modern 
specialists like Dr. Skeat. Still, if the confusion of w and v 
was really imported into New England from Great Britain, as 
Webster supposes, it must presumably have existed in the 
latter country at least as early as the middle of the eighteenth 
century. And yet even here inferences must not be drawn too 
rashly. The confusion between the vowels a and z which makes 
the modern Londoner say “dy for lady, is as prevalent in 
Australia as in London, and its appearance in Australia so 
nearly synchronizes with its appearance in London, that some 
philologists have maintained that the Cockney usage has been 
borrowed from Australia and not vice versa. A correspondent 
in Notes and Queries not long since brought an interesting 
proof that the corruption of @ into z could hardly have been 
generally prevalent in London in 1848, for in Dickens’s Haunted 
Man, published in that year, Master Adolphus Tetterby, station 
newspaper boy, amuses himself by 
varying the first vowel in the word pager and substituting in its stead 
at different periods of the day all the other vowels in grammatical 
succession. ‘Thus before daylight he pierced the heavy air with his 
cry of Mor-ning Pa-per / which about an hour before noon changed to 
Mor-ning Pep-per ! which at about two changed to Mor-ning Pip-per !/ 
which in a couple of hours changed to Mor-ning Pop-fer/ and so 
declined with the sun into £ve-ning Pup-per !* 

Very curious is the fact that the v corruption in the United 
States was limited to Boston and Philadelphia, just as in this 
country it was practically confined to London. Wherever it is 
mentioned it is nearly always described as a Cockneyism. 
Thus, according to Maria Edgeworth, writing in 1802: 

The Londoners talk . . . of weal and winegar and vine and vinders 
and dears, and ask you ’ow you do? and ’ave you bin taking the hair 
in ’yde Park? and ’as your ’orse ’ad any hoats ? ? 


Her Londoner seems in all respects to have agreed with the 
Londoner of Dickens. It is only within comparatively modern 


times that the great transformation has been effected. 
a 2 


1 Notes and Queries, Eighth Series, xii. 424. It is clear that evening papers were 


not then circulated at 11 a.m. 
2 Edgeworth, Zssay on Irish Bulls, X1., Fifth Edition, 1809. The book was first 


published in 1802. 
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I.—THE RELIGION OF THE PLAIN MAN.! 

FATHER R.H.BENSON’S pen is so unwearied, and the topics 
on which it exercises itself are so various, that one begins to 
hear voices hoping that he may not fall into the error of over- 
writing himself. In the little volume before us, at all events, 
there are no signs of falling off in quality and a very practical 
purpose is achieved. The Religion of the Plain Man is the 
fruit of a course of lectures recently delivered by the author in 
the Church of our Lady and the English Martyrs at Cambridge. 
Its object is to expound the teaching and claims of the Catholic 
Church to the “ plain man,” who after all was redeemed by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and stands for the vast majority of men 
who in these days, as in our Lord’s own days, and those of His 
Apostles, listen to the divine call when the wise and noble of 
the earth reject it; to whom, therefore, the appeal of the genuine 
form of the Christian religion, wheresoever that may be, must be 
capable of statement in plain simple terms which can commend 
it to his independent judgment, and guarantee him against 
deception. 

I propose, therefore [says Father Benson], in these lectures . . 
construct a dummy figure with the brain of an average man, to endow 
him with sincerity, fearlessness, and the hunger for God, to trace the 
workings of his mind when confronted with difficulties, to follow the 
fortunes of his spiritual quest, and to attempt to understand and 
interpret the reasons that affect his will; and in order to make our 
attempt practical rather than theoretical, we will place him in England, 
under average conditions. . . . Lastly, for the sake of brevity we will 
give him a name, that stands on the one side for one who was dear to 
our Lord beyond all others, and on the other—from its very simplicity 
—as representing an aggregate of those qualities I have tried to describe 


to 


—His name is John. 

Under this device John is introduced to us as perplexed, as 
so many plain men are perplexed, by the varieties and oppo- 
sitions of religious opinions that distract earnest minds in the 
England of the present day. He is brought first into contact 

1 The Religion of the Plain Man. By the Rev. R. H. Benson. London: Burns 
and Oates. 
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with the undenominationalists, and their contention that beneath 
the multitudinous surface differences there is a general agree- 
ment on the fundamentals of Christianity, and that this is in 
accordance with the Bible, which, though obscure in many 
respects, is perfectly clear as to these fundamentals. A little 
examination, however, convinces him that both the obscurity of 
Scripture and the actual differences of religious belief do extend 
to fundamentals, and that the thing needed, if the plain man is 
to have any certainty of the truth, is a living guide whom he 
can trust. The Church of England is next offered him as being 
such a guide, but in that fold also divisions are rife, whilst its 
rulers show themselves impotent to decide between them. He 
is thus led at last to think of the Church in communion with 
the Holy See. He is much prejudiced against it, and does not 
find it easily credible that it should possess the truth. Still, it is 
the religion of 250 millions of Christians, and it ought to be 
examined. He examines it accordingly, step by step, under the 
headings of Roman Catholic characteristics, Petrine claims, 
Development, Infallibility, Intellect, Emotion and Faith, and 
finally of the Exchange, that is, of the gains and losses which a 
convert must anticipate when he returns from the religion of 
his fathers to that of his forefathers. This is in skeleton the 
course which the argument of the book takes, but to say that 
is to say little about its character. What gives it its speciality 
and distinction is the skill with which the author has contrived 
to include and estimate almost all the objections to Catholicism 
now in vogue—its dogmatism and want of charity, its lack of 
sweet reasonableness, its ruthlessness in dividing families and 
contradicting human laws, the universal distrust in which it 
is held by the whole modern world, the sinfulness of its 
adherents, even of those in its highest places, its iron system, 
its artificial uniformity, which crushes out all individuality, its 
audacious claims to be infallible, its striking abandonment of 
primitive faith and practice, the strange blending of intellect 
and emotion in its conception of faith. 


2.—PRAELECTIONES DE JUDICIIS ECCLESIASTICIS. 
The first edition of this elaborate work on judicial process in 
ecclesiastical courts by the Professor of canon law in the Roman 
Seminary of the Apollinare, appeared in 1896. The whole 


1 Praelectiones de Judiciis ecclesiasticis civilibus a M. Lega. Editio altera auctior 
et emendatior. Roma: Desclée. 1905. 
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work occupied four large octavo volumes, and the fact that last 
year a new edition was called for, speaks of itself for the 
excellence and usefulness of the work. 

The first volume of this new edition, augmented and 
corrected, lies before us. It treats of judicial process in the 
civil causes of clerics which are tried in the ecclesiastical courts. 
The main portion of the matter is taken from the Decretals, 
but one of the titles is devoted to an exposition of the summary 
processes which are more frequently adopted now-a-days, 
especially where it is impossible to have fully equipped 
ecclesiastical courts, 

The matter might at first sight appear dry and unpractical 
except to an expert, but even a cursory examination of the 
table of contents would show that many subjects of importance 
here receive their full treatment, which are touched upon briefly 
or taken for granted in moral theology and other branches of 
sacred learning. To mention just one of these: the reader will 
find here a full treatment of that difficult and much disputed, 
but very important subject of Possession. Dr. Lega shows 
that he is well acquainted with the writings of Savigny and 
other modern jurists on this question ; but he studies it at the 
fountain head, in the Roman law as adopted and developed by 
the canon law. 

Modern canonists are not agreed as to whether the civil laws 
of modern States form for certain purposes a subsidiary source 
of law in ecclesiastical jurisprudence. All quote the famous 
dictum of Lucius III., that “as the civil law does not disdain to 
imitate canon law, so is canon law helped out by civil law.” 
From this they conclude that the Roman civil law is a subsidiary 
source of the law of the Church, so that where there is no special 
provision in canon law, the ecclesiastical judge and lawyer should 
have recourse to the Roman law. Now-a-days, however, the 
Roman law as such is obsolete, it is not applied in any civil 
courts. Hence Cardinal D’Annibale thought that in virtue of 
the dictum of Lucius III., now-a-days the civil law which has 
force in the place of trial, and not the obsolete Roman law, 
should be considered as subsidiary to the canon law. Others, 
however, such as Bouix and Father Wernz, do not see their way 
to so far-reaching a conclusion, without some express declaration 
from the Holy See. On this point Dr. Lega adopts Cardinal 
D’Annibale’s view, so far as to admit that where there is question 
of merely civil matters, the prescriptions of modern civil law 
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should be followed. But at the same time, he admits that it 
belongs to the Roman Pontiff to declare whether and how far 
canon law is to be supplemented in the ecclesiastical courts 
by modern civil law, and he adds the interesting piece of 
information, that this he will do in the forthcoming code of 
canon law. 


3.—QUESTIONS D’ HISTOIRE.! 

Under the general title of Questions d’Histoire et d’Arché- 
ologte, M. Jean Guiraud publishes six papers on _ subjects 
connected with ecclesiastical history, papers which bear the 
marks of having been originally written for the periodical press, 
though there is no note or preface to indicate that this is the 
case. Of the six papers the first, which takes up more than 
half of the volume, is a study of the Albigenses, of their 
doctrines and practices, and of the treatment they experienced 
at the hands of the Church authorities. That it was the Church 
and not the State which was primarily responsible for the 
severities inflicted on these heretics—together with the Bogoniles, 
the Cathari, the Waldenses, the Fraticelli, the Wickliffites and 
the Hussites, whose opinions were more or less of the same 
nature—cannot be reasonably denied, and M. Guiraud candidly 
acknowledges it. The cruelty of the punishments inflicted 
raises, indeed, a separate question, and is to be ascribed to the 
general character of the penal codes of the time rather than to 
any initiative on the part of the Church, but the Church 
certainly claimed that it was just as much her duty to repress 
heresy as it was the State’s duty to repress crime. Nor is it so 
unintelligible that she should have taken up this position. One 
must bear in mind the difference between an age in which the 
truths of revelation were accepted with the same unanimity as 
the dictates of the moral law, and an age in which the prevailing 
tendency is to treat religion as altogether a matter of opinion, not 
of knowledge. However, the point which M. Guiraud labours is 
that the heresies he is considering were not heresies of the 
study only, but such as threatened the whole fabric of Christian 
and social order. That as a matter of fact the Albigenses in 
Southern France, the Fraticelli in Italy, the Lollards in England, 
and the Hussites in Bohemia, stirred up wars and insurrections 
is beyond doubt, and there were communistic and even 


1 Questions d Histoire et d’ Archéologie Chrétienne. Par Jean Guiraud, Professeur 
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anarchistic elements in their creed which directly tended to the 
disturbance of the existing order. That heresies which led to 
these results should be forcibly repressed is not so unintelligible 
even from a modern point of view. At the same time it does not 
come out so clearly from M. Guiraud’s study of the Albigensian 
creed that to tolerate it would have been to tolerate a danger to 
civil society. True, they held that all goods should be held in 
common, and that to claim private property in them was sinful, 
but on the other hand they held that armed resistance was 
always wrong, even when adopted for the defence of lawful 
rights. The fact is, however, that heresy is always inconsistent, 
and it is only by the course actually taken by its adherents in 
any given case that one can estimate its tendency, and this the 
contemporaries of the Albigenses were better able to do than 
we of the twentieth century. 

But this is an incidental question. What is chiefly interesting 
in M. Guiraud’s study is his endeavour to piece together in 
a true critical spirit the complete system of these Albigensians. 
He is not altogether successful in fusing the different elements 
into a unity of thought. What relation, for instance, does 
metempsychosis, for purgative ends, have to the doctrine that 
bodily existence is not bestowed by a good Deity to give oppor- 
tunity for probation and merit, but is inflicted by the bad deity, 
in defiance of the good, and out of sheer malice. But with the 
scanty evidence available—the greater part of which does not 
come directly from the Albigenses themselves, but from the 
allegations of their persecutors—it was perhaps impossible for 
the author to do more. One curious result he appears to have 
established conclusively, namely that these heretics retained the 
method of the early penitential system long after it had passed 
into desuetude among the Catholics themselves ; and from this 
he argues, with much probability, that it was in the time of 
Manes himself, the reputed author of Manicheism, that this 
strange body of adherents to his primary principle first parted 
off from the common body of the faithful. 

Of the remaining essays, the one which is of most value is 
that on “Roman relics in the ninth century,” which gives a useful 
insight into the craving for relics from the catacombs then 
active among the abbeys and churches of the northern nations, 
the objection to part with them shown by the Romans them- 
selves, and the questionable practices of persons like the Deacon 
Deusdona, by which they sought to supply the northern demand 
while evading the Roman opposition. 
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4.—FORTIFYING THE LAYMAN.! 

We are glad to learn that “this most important and instruc- 
tive little book,” as his Lordship the Bishop of Salford describes 
it in the Preface, is soon to be published by the Catholic Truth 
Society. This will help to give it the wider recognition it 
deserves. For it is one of those books which ought to be in 
the hands of all—be they clergy or nuns or laity—to whom the 
education of youth is entrusted. In these days, when religion 
seems doomed to be divorced from education, such a work, by 
a man of Father Hull’s ability and experience, is particularly 
seasonable. 

Occasional “ big conversions” to the Church can never make 
up for the enormous annual leakage from the Fold. Of course 
“the seductions of sin and moral degeneration” will account for 
part of this loss of faith and practice among Catholics. Or 
again, it may be partly due to “intellectual debauchery through 
reading atheistic literature.” But these two causes do not 
explain all the cases of apostasy among adults. Father Hull 
invites us to look elsewhere for the root of the malady as it 
exists in our day. It is due, he declares, “solely and simply to 
mental atrophy” brought on in great measure by what he 
calls the “calamity of modern education,” which develops the 
“acquisitive” and neglects the “contemplative” faculties. “ But 
prevention is better than cure; and mental atrophy must if 
possible be prevented from coming on by a judicious training 
of the young while at school.” Fortify the layman by training 
the child—7z/zs is the solution he offers of the burning problem. 
In his chapter on “ Training the Young,” Father Hull writes : 

Interest in religion is only a part of interest in things in general. 
What our education ought to aim at is to cultivate the habit of finding 
interest in serious subjects, no matter what they be. 

Surely, here is the remedy for that modern curse of shallowness 
and frivolity born of an ever-deepening love of worldliness and 
trivial pleasure-seeking, which even infects the school. 

That something is greatly wanting in this most vital matter 
of training the young to interest themselves actively in serious 
subjects, and so in their religion, Dr. Casartelli has no hesitation 
in pointing out. He says: 

As to his [Father Hull’s] practical remedial suggestions, I hope that 
all educators of youth will most seriously consider his concluding 


1 Fortifying the Layman. By Emest R. Hull, S.J. London and Edinburgh : Sands 
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chapters, which seem to point out a greatly needed reform in the 
teaching of religion in the upper classes of our schools, already 
foreshadowed some years ago by the lamented Bishop Bellord. That 
reform I believe to be the key of the problem. 

Where all is excellent, it would be difficult to select for 
special mention any one portion. But for practical purposes— 
and this after all is the great object of the treatise—the chapter 
already referred to, on “ Training the Young,” and the preceding 
one on “The Creation of Interest,” are particularly good. 
Father Hull says very truly, with the knowledge of experience, 
that “to give rules how to succeed in arousing this active interest 
is useless. . . . Let the teacher be what he wants the pupils to 
be; the rest will follow.” 

A very useful “Summary of the Series” forms the concluding 
chapter. We should like to see this simple plan more universally 
adopted. The idea is a capital one, and quite a feature of 
Father Hull’s various little works. Finally, we would say with 
his Lordship, “. . . to every priest having care of a parish or 
having to deal in any way with young men: Take and read 
through Father Hull’s book.” 


5.—ABBOT CABROL’S DICTIONARY OF ARCHAOLOGY.! 

The ninth fascicule of the invaluable Dictionnaire d’ Arché- 
ologie, edited by the Benedictines of Farnborough, extends 
from “ Antiphon” to “ Archimandrite,” and introduces us to a 
stratum of topics which are peculiarly Greek. It contains of 
course all the words beginning with afo, while both the article on 
Antiphon in the Greek Church by L. Petit, and Archimandrite 
by J. Pargoire, are very important contributions executed by 
specialists whose names are well known in connection with the 
antiquities and the liturgy of Eastern Christianity. The last- 
named writer also contributes an exhaustive account of the 
officials known as afocrisiarii, a subject upon which one is very 
grateful to have information classified, condensed, and brought 
up to date. Some minor articles connected with the Greek 
Church are also supplied by S. Petridés and Dom A. Lambert, 
the latter dealing at some length with the ascetics known as 
A potactites, or Renuntiants. The editor, Abbot Cabrol, has a full 
article on the liturgy of Aquileia, founded chiefly on Dom Morin’s 
recent discoveries, and an original tractate on “Apologies ” in the 

1 Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. Fasc. ix. Paris: 
Letouzey, 1906. 
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liturgy. Another liturgical article of importance is that on 
the apertio aurium in the scrutinies before Baptism ; the work 
being carefully done by Dom P. de Puniet. Father Benedict 
Zimmerman, O.C.D., who writes English and French with equal 
facility, is responsible for an article—we could have wished it 
longer—upon the cu/tus of the Apostles. It will be plain from 
what has been said, that Dom H. Leclercq does not this time 
play quite so prominent a part in the table of contents. And 
yet the lion’s share of the work still falls to him. The articles 
upon Apamea and Aquileia are models of painstaking compi- 
lation in their kind, and though we should have been glad to 
have found somewhat more space given to the Apocryphal 
Gospels, &c., still the treatment of the art questions involved 
is both useful and interesting. Let us commend in conclusion 
the very satisfactory reproduction in colour of the fresco of 
Noah in the Ark, from the Catacomb of Priscilla. There is no 
respect in which the Dictionary does not fully maintain the high 
standard of efficiency foreshadowed by the first numbers. 


6.—FRANCISCAN DAYS.! 


One of the literary phenomena of the present day is the 
wonderful production of books dealing with St. Francis of Assisi 
or Franciscan subjects. In the long list of “theological” works 
that were given to the reading public last year, St. Francis 
occupied a prominent place. In these commercial days it may 
be safely inferred that the output has been occasioned by the 
demand, and that it is no enthusiastic zeal for the propagation 
of the spirit of St. Francis which has led to this remarkable 
development. Franciscan Days is one of the latest efforts to 
meet the popular taste. It consists of a translation from 
“ancient Franciscan writings,” so arranged as to form a short, 
often very short, reading for every day in the year. The 
translation, so far as we have been able to judge of it, has been 
well done by Mr. A. G. Ferrers Howell, though at times his 
endeavour to communicate the peculiar charm that belongs to 
all early Franciscan literature has resulted in a slightly strained 
or awkward rendering. The selections have been chosen with 


1 Franciscan Days. Being Selections for every day in the year from ancient 
Franciscan writings, translated and arranged by A, G. Ferrers Howell, LL.M., 
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the object of “setting forth the most characteristic features of 
the life and teaching of St. Francis, and the effect of that life 
and teaching upon his first disciples.” We sincerely hope that 
this object will be attained, but we confess to a misgiving 
that readings such as these may help rather to foster the 
spirit of dilettanteism. One serious defect seems to lie in 
the frequent curtailments which have been necessitated by the 
space limit imposed on the translator, that is of never assigning 
more than a page to one day’s reading. Thus, “St. Francis’ 
description of Perfect Joy,” which is so exquisite in the Fioretzi, 
—and, we may notice, in Mr. Heywood’s translation which 
Messrs. Methuen have also published—loses very much in the 
present version. If the spirit of St. Francis is to be acquired, 
surely the extra time needed for reading the unabridged 
editions, now so common, will scarcely be regretted. The 
extracts from Thomas of Eccleston dealing with the brethren in 
England, as for example “The Laughing Brother at Oxford,” 
on p. 101, April 1oth, or the “Sayings of Brother William of 
Nottingham,” on p. 345, December toth, will be of special 
interest to English readers. 


7.—THE MOTHER OF JESUS.' 

There is so much that is excellent in Mr. J. Herbert 
Williams’ volume on The Mother of Jesus, which appears with 
the /mprimatur of the Vicar General of the Westminster diocese, 
that we cannot help expressing our regret that here and there 
an intemperately written passage is likely to create a prejudice 
against it in the minds of most of its critics. Even those 
passages which may give offence, contain an element of truth 
which was well worth uttering if only the wording could have 
been qualified a little and preserved from unfriendly miscon- 
struction. The writer’s devotion is so obviously sincere, his 
bluntness is so evidently the result of earnest conviction, his zeal 
in vindicating our Lady’s position in the economy of man’s 
spiritual development is so often wedded to a certain natural 
eloquence, that even a reader who feels himself out of sympathy 
with the tone of the book, and throws it aside with impatience, 
will often, we believe, pick it up again later on, or will find that 
what he has unwillingly read remains in his mind as a reproach 


1 The Mother of Jesus in the First Age and After. By J. Herbert Williams. 
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stimulating him to self-examination and to some new effort 
of piety. For Mr. Williams does not write foolishly, even 
though his attitude may seem an exaggerated one. He is seen 
to be a man of reading and culture, even when he defends a 
form of cu/tus of our Lady, which we, or at least some of us, 
have grown to regard as savouring of the excess and over- 
demonstrativeness of the southern temperament. Be this as 
it may, we wish the book well, and believe that to many it will 
prove stimulating and helpful. 


8.—ANGLICAN ORDINATIONS.! 


The Anglican Orders controversy is full of complications 
which make it difficult for the plain reader to master it. To 
meet his requirements, Father Semple, an American Jesuit 
Father, has drawn up a brief and concise account, which 
confines itself to the most essential points. What Leo XIII. 
did in 1896 was to reject Ordinations of the Edwardine rite on 
the ground that this rite was defective alike in form and in 
intention. This was done for the twofold reason that inquiry 
into the existing records showed that the Holy See had taken 
this course from the first, and that a fresh theological examina- 
tion thoroughly justified its past action in this respect. In less 
than fifty small pages Father Semple satisfactorily condenses 
the evidence for both these two points. Just one criticism. 
Speaking of the contention that “ Parker’s consecrator was not 
a true bishop,” Father Semple says “this plea had always been 
ruled out at Rome, as the records show.” That no Roman 
decision has ever turned on it is true, but “ruled out” is not 
quite the correct term to apply. The character of the Ordinal 
used was necessarily the first point to consider, and, as this was 
all along decided adversely to the Anglican Orders there was 
no occasion to carry the examination further. Had the decision 
on the Ordinal been otherwise, the question of Barlow’s Orders 
would inevitably have had to be entertained, and, in view of 
the facts, it is tolerably certain that conditional reordinations 
would have been prescribed—though in that case it is not likely 
that we should have had anything so solemn as a Bull on the 
subject, or more than a rescript of the Holy Office. 


4 Anglican Ordinations: Theology of Rome and Canterbury in a nutshell. By 
the Rev. H. C, Semple, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1906. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


FROM Messrs. Burns and Oates there come to us three old 
friends with new faces, to wit, illustrated editions of Fadiola, 
Callista, and Loss and Gain, the price being 3s. 6d. per volume, 
The artist who illustrates all three volumes is Mr. L. D. 
Symington, and he seems just as much at his ease in portraying 
the classic scenes of Ca//ista and Fadiola as in setting forth the 
more home-spun incidents of Loss and Gain. We do not think 
that Mr. Symington’s drawings are always equally happy—the 
panther, for instance, in the frontispiece to Fadzola does not 
show the artist at his best—but the general results are 
undoubtedly pleasing. 

In Pearl, by Olive Katharine Parr (Sands & Co., 3s. 6d.), the 
story is told, and well told, by one Miss Lilybell Smith, a plain, 
uninteresting lady’s companion. Pearl befriends Miss Smith, 
and that lady’s content in seeing herself left out in the cold while 
fortune smiles upon her benefactress, is not without its touch of 
quiet pathos. 

A volume on Patron Saints for Catholic Youth, by Mary 
E. Mannix (New York, Benziger, 2s.), furnishes short Lives of 
SS. Joseph, Aloysius, Anthony, Philip Neri, Anne, Agnes, 
Teresa, and Rose of Lima. In the account of St. Joseph the 
scanty knowledge we possess is eked out with a selection of 
legends derived from the apocryphal gospels. 

The Benedictines of Stanbrook have transiated from the 
autograph of St. Teresa The [nterior Castle and The Exclamations 
(Thomas Baker, 1906, 4s. net), thus putting these treatises on 
the higher paths of the contemplative life before English 
readers in an attractive form. The translations on the whole 
are well done. At the risk of appearing captious, we submit, 
a propos of note 5 on page 33, that those who lay down 
to drink from the brook were rejected by Gedeon, and that hence 
St. Teresa is right and the annotator is wrong. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 

Some contents of foreign Pertodicals : 

ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA. (1906, III.) 

The Miracle of SS. Cyrus and John. P. Peeters. Adelbert the 
Deacon on St. Martin of Montemassico. H. Moretus. 
Life of Pope St. Leo IX. A. Poncelet. An unprinted 
Life of St. Bernardine of Siena. -. Van Ortroy. 
Reviews, &c. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (September 14.) 

The Syllabus from an Ultramontane and Anti-ultramontane 
Point of View. /. Laurentius. The Question of the 
Congo. V. Cathrein. Harnack’s “ Militia Christz.” 
A. Pirngruber. The Secret Papal Mission of B. Peter 
Canisius. O. Braunsberger. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (September 1 and 15.) 

The Papal Encyclical to the Bishops of France. Fact and 
Hypothesis in Physical Science. The Moral Duty of 
Beneficence. Anti-clerical Prejudice in Italy. Of the 
Evolution of Dogma. Suicide in the Nineteenth Century. 
A Jewel of the Roman Aristocracy, Gwendoline Talbot 
Borghese. Reviews, &c. 

ETUDES. (September 5.) 

The Pope’s Action. H. Préot. Our Blessed Lady in the 
Apocryphal Gospels. C. Burdo. The King of the East— 
Recollection of a tour in Egypt (1905). #. Heaura. The 
Soul of a Russian. W/.de Rhybing. Review of Educa- 
tional Literature. /. Burnichon. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (September 15.) 

Probability in Moral Questions according to St. Thomas. 
F. Blachére. St. Augustine and Clerical Studies. 
P. Martain. The end of the Charismata. S. Charrier. 
Victor de Laprade and his Writings. G. Soxgeon. The 
Catholic Church in Japan. ZL. Pelletier. Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (1906. VI.) 

Conscience, its Nature and Development. P. Knezb. The Year 
of Christ’s Death and the Prophecy of Daniel. The 
Theological Virtues in Peter the Lombard and 
St. Thomas. /. Sezfel. The Cultus of our Lady in the 
University of Paris. G. Sommerfeld. Reviews, &c. 





